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“ALGIN! ALGIE!” DOLORES ‘SAID, WILDLY. “DON'T BE 
BUT I WILL TRY TO 


FOR SILK ATTIRE. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 
Complete in this Number. 


. CHAPTER I. 


OU’RE really engaged, Dolores!” 

“You've got. real, live young 
many yi ha’ 

“You'll never have a carriage 

and pair!” , 

“ ? In various. ways, from three 

than beautiful, Spanish- 

these remarks were uttered 

-room of a house in one of the 

; i High Street. 
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ATONE—ONLY—HAY%, SOME 


And Dolores, sitting on the table, langhed | 
at the two first exclamations, and winced ever 
so little at the third. But she threw up her | 
head the minute after. ; 

“I don’t see why not!” she said. . 

“Literary men don’t make fortunes,” sid 
Amy, the youngest, who had made the remark 

seemed to excite the most notice. 

“ Ernest ought to,” said Frnest’s bride-elect. | 
osha so clever, and he knows so many 

' ” 

ell,” said Rose, next in age to the eldest, 
“ somehow, I always fancied you'd make a rich 
match. Cousin Bertha so often has you at her 
swell parties. It’s very kind of her, when I’m 
gure you, outshine her!” . 

. You won't be able to go there and wear 
those lovely old pearls of mother’s when you're | 


as 





ME. I 
MERCY 


| Christanas. ball. 


oe 


, HAVE BEEN WICKED, 


married!” said Amy. “Then Rose will go.” 

“T shan’t be married yet,” said the young 
lady ; “ besides, I don’t care about the pearls 
Indeed, I can't wear them if 1 go to Bertha’s 
Everyone knows them.” 

“ How lovely you wou'd look in diamond» 
sighed the third girl, Juliet, for tuey were 
none of them jealous of the beauty—she re 
flected credit on the family. “Wouldn't she, 
Rose--a set, yon know-—all sparkling and 
flashing in the light? -” 

“ Money's awfully nice,” 
diamonds! I can't bear to look at them on 
other people sometimes. .. But,” and a soft 
light came into her great ova: black eyes, a 
rich colour to her velvety cheek, “I can’t have 
diamonds and love too.” 

Rose, who was seventeen, thought the words 


” 


said Dolores, “ and 


Next Week: ON CHRISTMAS EVE: A Beautiful and Touching Love Story. 
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pers! sweet ae Amy, who was fifteen, wreuabeny ta r, wees he ae Dolores 
i q i y fell m love wi r too—it was 
No, you can’t now, because you've gone | impossible to help it. The girl was so beauti- 
and engaged yourself to « poor man instead ful, and full of stately Spanish grace, ghe 
7 : 
atigh one!” .. looked out-of place im the modern house, gome- 
e's. been retty quick about it,” said | what 4 only remarkable for coinfort, 
Julies, laughing. “It isn’t amore two rain: “ns et have come out.af one of those 
ths ‘since we first knew him. I'm rey ' old mr yg ‘or |sat on ite.) é 
h.... He's awfully nice, and too) baleony, and talked to her lever below'#n her 
some for anything. What a pair you'll | fan. 
make, Dolores!” . “I ean talk a little on a dan,” she said, one 
| © What does father say?” asked Rose, more when Darrell said that to her.“ Mother 
seriously. me { picked it wp very soon!” 

“He doesn't like it much,” said Dolores, - . An example ‘of heredity. I’m 
“bathe! gavé in-—mothe! tha siine’ “T“thiik | afraid, aihbut the palace, 

disappointed, and J don't biame them, | step out of one of my buying 
Sette Pope, Pa ad should do something | doesn't. make 
‘brilliant, but,” la ing merrily, “ where is the | try my “hand at" play ‘writitig, Dolores. 
rich man to come from? And now I don’t care | co eo ; OD r. 

h to And I don't wuld ‘only make a hit I'd get on faster.” 
for him.” *™ How impatient you are, Wrnest,” she said, 

“Now you've got Donald, silk attire ‘has roadhfully. 
lost: its fascinations,” said Rose. 

“Now I’ve got Donald,” said Dolores, look- 
ing seth again. But she did not. repeat nor 
echo in her heart, her sisters closing words. 

Ms: Magniac, the father of these girls, was 

Jwell copnected, a barrister, with a:toler-ofem 
ptice;- but who lived up to and= over" 
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ther Wee t to. dk , but gracious. » If 
they did all they would do it 


a 


properly... 

The ing man, however, who was sensi- 
tive, knew that in their hearts his future father 
and mother-in-law were not too pleased that 
he had come in the way of Dolores. This did 
not disturb him, save as concerned his own 
pride. He had absolute confidence in Dolores, 
and her parents were too honourable to seek 
to deliberately undermine her faith. fou,” : to let you. 

“Bat they don’t like it,” he said to the j i “ j do it,” said Ernest, leugh- 
widowed sister, older than himself, with whom H. SC i i a ing; “there ien’t any question of lettin me.” 
he lived in Bloomsbury... Clementina, other- , : ’ t. id, And he ‘hed his ray as he must with any 


wise Tina Leicester, was always in y ad, “ey af ib) , irl, anaking of gifts bein st 
with her brother. “They were very kind, ! af i ‘ i Se chaos but most of ail with © girl like 


though. I: euppose it. ie a di nt.’ A , i "Doek enakeh @ di Dolores, who ‘loved > things, the 
Sev, mata pee ee a aces meee | Pores pegs Prt 
“She'll be much happier ‘as Trae wile, ay, i im $ There wasn’t ¢, girl in the ball-room who had 
“dear!” said Mrs, Leicester. «“Is she band- | win—i ihe n-you ar || more exquivite flowers than ‘she, for it’s aston- 
somer than her mother? She takes-after her,) ; ; ‘ ian,” So | ishing that, however poor’ a mam may be, he 
you'‘say?” A aes | @ is : i finds money somehaw to give his ladylove giits 
“Ber comes from her mother’s country,’ 1 >’ . arently beyond, jis megas. 
‘at Me agniac’ Se at tee ee Dg ere of ee a you're enjoyin va eel 
lores. “Though w use of*m “saying Span ‘ DAE CUS usin Bertha, aniiably, as sed by 
“ttiat?’ he ‘added, langhing, “ mx hbo | t he’ girk ‘se ageir j the sofa where the ‘girl yin bebiee “othe 
_ believe it., ae myst le me-take you-to'eail, | «i “a dances. is . 
, then you will see for yourself. ae . * Dolores was under her. chaperonage, and she 
“Very ‘well It’s a long engagement, Ernest, ve i felt bound to look after her, 4 
Te like that.” “a i fi felt % Bt dy get your card filled up, xemem- 
1S Well Tina, you were reclt f to famey, | ber!" Oe 
“hike ‘Vears,” wae the eran sp dren it, pe had ight about her | “Why not?” said’ Dolores “Tm engaged 
bot I can’t take Dolores from’ the hamé dhe | self ; it did! | pretty deep.” ) we 
“thas tothe only one I could give her just now. | hot really disinrb the happiness of this time. | “That's never wise,” ‘ said" Betthar’? You 
Tr is kinder to her to way. I explained it all | For « girl who was half rn to be wanting | never know who may come later you want to 
to her—and 4 Ger’ Sather teo."#i scans? <ifckatiall in fervourrwag odd ;- bub, sho is buty;|.dance: with,” ) 5 ie: Se 
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‘BP daresay; but you ree they are all alike 
to me #0 long'as they dance well,” said the 


rl, letghid 
2: hy St yet 1 forgot you were an en 
i 


Did he bring those 
pase They ed ‘the arr f thes Rear 
1 suppose yo ow something 0 r . 

cy deal,’ ‘I believe, 5 Dolores, 
carelessly. “The Gost dota’ thiatter—it's the 
mn ad or | i ” ; 


yes, certainly!” gaid Bertha, “Re 
sided What E told you: The most ridiculous 
thing in the world;” she. said, as she passed 
on, to det-that girl throw: herself away as she 
is icing. She isthe most ‘success. She 


Ernést IDarrell’s wife, dhe’ } y oat 
ner heart out. I shall give her the’ ; 
and iere- he comes, © Sir Algernon,” with a 
ae a smile, “how late you are,” 
The addressed—rether tall and very 
good- oaking-abook hands: with the hostess, 
and said, smiling— 
“You must know it was. not from choice, 
Pvov"been dining’ with some friends, and they 


kept me. U hog your card is not, quite filled 

up} if'so, yoo 7 bibken feith’ with ‘me, for 

you peated me ‘least‘one dance the other 
it eels 


er ‘yemaiiber!” NG, ‘wy card isn’t 
Os it ont not, dance one tine had, 


‘a quadrille, ‘wall 
Ai th 

ee re tate oe 
bara wi ‘will just suit you” 

tie bez gains Sir, roon was 
tg Del Dolor tage whe ee 
t ra few. secon en 
herself gm the 4 ‘ore of her duties, and moved 


"eg We no cay eg Dolores, or 
si Eo. intimate her line of oon- 

ee aka ‘wise. 
iu ae sguppore, you Leg tes. 7g dance 
left?” 1y Algernon, presently...“ I'm 
afraid'I'm too late.” 

“5 re ly. don’t, know,” ng Demeen Nek 
tone s.‘* 90 y 
can't, recall: them, ali. 

vacancies,” 


He took the card and foundsit. prety, | foll, 
Thesfirst yacant dance was &/ walt, and 
put bis initials be ainst. thet, 

“Mrs. Saxton,” he said, gives you a , good 
character as a famous waltzer.” 
‘ “I lave it!” said Dolores, fervently, and 
when she was ve in earnest her clear 
cheeks glowed with the richest, softest colour 
that! mundée her took ten times more, brilliantly 
beantiful. 

“I could go on for ever,’ "she said, thinking 
ry how © 1d,” said Sir Algernon, bend- 

« Qou » 
ing gunce on her obi alt a said: plainly it 

asn’t alone. 

“Pmpatraid' you can't, "hen, "said yaad the girl; 
with G20 smile,” “for it’s over”. = 

“Bat it'eim: rails aoe. "rem 

he, 


ree some 


outer pat, ged 
ae 


vc diabteded 

Piaealty doa't think T-oan,” aid shes: 
“© Miwa Magniac, don't be cruel. I didn't 
think! ie was in yous May I have your ecard f 
And when slie liad reduced him to almost 
impatience of: her daliying she let him have 
her catd, ae cree pati pee ave an ice. 
The ‘gifl went home with ina Whirl. 
She been most sought after in the |, 
room, and she it; could have é danced 


“ds rr in rye 
cog, aid he young eanty 
“Tia! ng bet aN est how naughty I'v 
fa Before , qe be good: He mone 


vse ek alw moe 


eagerly. “ Give me 


inward confidence. 

) Her soul was touched by, his induigence and 

love, It. was with real sorrow that she said 

not venturing to lift her eyes; but keeydng them 

en on the flower ges he ‘wore,--- 

rid wasive yreng. ou're Hot angry, are 
Ernest! ye , 


are which he captured the restless hands and 
kissed them. 
sg You f lish child, ” he said, tenderly, “did 
you e'1 could ‘be angry about 4 bit of 
girlish fun?”~-for, somehow, Dolores had 
softened down her coquetry. » “Only, sweet- 
Beant, you ‘should be merciful. 
} “My precious child,” he continued, “ there is 
tobe unhappy about. I am not angry 
won't you believe 167’? and he could not un- 
derstand why the girl quivered so. She only 
knew the ionate thought went through her 
+-wasn't this love worth on the homage of last 
might? a she clang to him--how she 
treasured the. soft words, how she answered 
ae with love when she lifted her dark eyes to 


oe So you are heaps ‘again?’ said’ Darrell, 
when he had won ‘thit «mile from/het. |“ You 
are too sensitive,’ my ‘sweetest of Spanish 
flowers!) What made you cry-—what I croil 9 
“I don’t know,” the'girl eid, looking’ a 
echo tse tovesete te looks ‘dumb as ing 
for help that he'rould not understand. 


. reap that -he had-some 
chance’ of being sent’by an influential paper, for 
- " + to Paris.” 


daw wast vod go, Back 

wight" not be very long: It depends 

& poor fellow is fendy for work. 

akin hyped! Toa, ought to refuse it, Dolores. It’s 

well paid, and always best’to oblige good 
if yeu can, I} would write every } 

Ps “ik, tt “Ny 


Srl, is aida as most man} 


He 


thing about the'baliy ct ahoopaig. the” offcr 
. oi aecepting t offer: 
l -eergl understand thord things—I needn't, } 

“T like you to know my concerns, Dolores.” 

* Yes. “Well; Pll try and inake them out for 
the future then. Meanwhils you wait to go, 
you are so fond of rovi 

“So I am; and’ yet T jon’t 2 Baa 5 you,” 
said Darrell without tllag 96 bow ran vay have 
accepted it om mut it 
isn’t quite settled Yet. q 


ua. pempere fhe must go, then!” said 


maticr was settled all in @ rush, as these 
are.” Without time for a line, 
Donel Geum ove afternoon in 2 hansom, an- 
it | nouncing that he was to cross omiple of b night’s 
mail, and he had only 4 Of Iioure'to 
spare. 
They allmade the most of that time. There 
was tea to be had with Mrs. Magniac and the 
, and plenty of chaff) and’ ee and 
ighter \ ‘the whole A ested 
Nobody is going to be oleful,” said Amy. 
Been ve , bat we shan’t!” 
g to be 80 Silly,’ said the 


iu 


Besides; Pd never r send my 
wd donrehantined*.- 
“ That's it,” said Mrs, Magn 


targets 


tea Dolores shipped to the 
aaa oa a gE at own, ahd 
| Darrell very soon wed her. There he told 
her @ hundred particulars he had’ kept for her 
alone, making ped sharer i in all his plans and 


= 


jac, approy- 
ative of ‘maid 


anttaline, when he‘ was silent—as he was 
‘bound: ay be in n spite of his bravery—and she 





ease oA 80, wis Be 
e enjoyed the 
the Por site gn sett at 


| bod to look: at a. vision that, sémehow, 
'd bare. 


-; 


Most outward penitence, and the 1 most assured | 


ifealy » a line; i shouldn't dare to ask as 


het Dar Di pug yoo 4 month a. 


Viked it’ better even though the time was’ 





Juliet put wt heat 
“ Ernest, mother says she’s sent for a cab, 
and «tll be here directly!” she said, and ran 
out again. 

“Then 1 must tear myself away,” Darrell 
said, standing up and taking the girl in his 
arms. ‘Good-bye, my heart, think of m: 
always, s' lof you. Write often ; it will bring 
you a little nearer to me.” 

Then he released her, and with her hand iw 
his, went to. the door, then paused, and beat 
down to her, drawing her to him once mere. 

“One more kiss,’ he said, unsteadily. “ No, 
not from me,” as the girl lifted her face. “} 
want it from you--so—my darling---my life?’ 
as the soit lips met bis wile he held her heart 
to heart. 

That was their parti hg for a month for 
two, maybe, Who could foresea? or who hrow: 
what gpay happen when onc » there comes a 
break? 





CHAPTER Ui, 


“I wish you would let Dolores come and 
stay with me a little while,” said Mrs. Saxton 
one day to Juanita Mé nian, She. scams 
rather out of spirits, When will Mr. Darel? 
return?” 

‘E don’t know, He's not been gone abave 
# fortnight,” answered, Mrs. Mogniac. “J aun 
; not sure,it would be wise to let her stay wit: 
bias Bertha, though it is kind of you to wish it. 
{ she is to marry a man who will not have 
a home on a grander scaly than: this she had 
better not get vngettied.” 

“My dear Juanita, she comes to me for a 
week or two, and she won't he. married for 
another year.or.two.. Ii sheidees get a little 
unsettled she will recover it at the first sight, 
of her lover-—-if she cares for him. . Are. you 
reasonable?” 

You don't know D; ‘lores wery well,” said, 
Mrs. Magniac, quietly. ‘Yes, she cares 
, grea. deal for Ernest, but I'm sorry he ever 
came.’ 

“Dolores might have made a most brilliant 
match,” said Saxton. “I can't imagine 
why you and. her father, consented to it. 

“You've, no children, Bertha,. If you had 
_ you would understand what it is to have a girl 
declaring she'll never care for .anyome else, 
looking miserable while the matter is being 
considered, and. the young. man asking for her 
ag if it were his life thet was.in question. } 
like him very much, and. Doloveg is everything 
and everyone with ‘him; bat ¥ do wish—- 

“ Yes, it’s a great pity!” said Mrs, Saxton ; 
“but in that case it can’t possibly burt a ¢ sink 
with any stability to have a tittle gaicty.” 

“No, Mrs, niac .yaid, well knowing 
that in one sense Dolores had not much 
stability ; but,she shut her eyes to the fact, 
and allowed the girl to 

In Bertha’s house Dolores was in a new 
world—-and a world she Joved. 

Mrs. Saxton and her husband were, like 
their cousing the Magniaes,» weli born and 
well connected; but, unlike the Magniacs, 
they. were wealthy, which enabled them: to 
take. a position that was theirs by right 

Sir Algernon Lockwood had the run of the 
house, .He was rarely imvited. He came 
when he liked, which was every day. 

He was always devising some’ pleasare foi 
Dolores, driving tho ladies out, taking them: 
here and there, bringing the girl anythmg she 
even spoke of Hoan ax “wishing for, and, 
flowers constantly; till Dolores asked Bex "they 
one day if she o ught : to porept them. 

“Why not, ‘my 7 dear” asked Bertha, pul, 
that; smile that always-makes a girl shy, of 
remy. her, heart.) a was quite twelve 
years the elder. 

¥; Well, ” said Doloress colouring and hesitat- 

(| ‘ought to think of Menest. And Sir 
Ag non does” not know I-am engaged. It, 
isn’t quite fair.” 

“Oh, my child;-it realiy won't matter 
Hie ig 4 old Ae sth @ fiend of the house. 


He éan give you these t#itles. And J daresay 
you are eugaged. He knows @° 


he does 


ee ee ee 


ee ees 
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fot of literary people, artists and actors you 
know, and the. professional peopie,” said 


®Wortha rather ——- ingly. 
“We're professional people ourselves,” said 
Dolores, with indignation, at which Bertha 


taughed. 

Yes, dear, I know. I'm not. ashamed of 
it, Well, make your mind easy about these 
file trifles: of Sir Algernon’s "—the “ little 
érifies’’ were often costly po, Nn ought 
td have a new dress for my di party to- 
morrow. Do you think they can let you have 
uf 

“I don’t know,” said the girl, dubiously. » 

“Pli-see to it. TIL call on your mother, 
and we'll arrange ii,”. said Bertha. 

She was kind-hearted, as she knew it, and 
t#ok a grext deal of trouble about Dolores, 

She managed it with Mrs, Magniac, who 
managed it with her-fushand. And not one 
c€ the three said, “We-ere trying to get 
Poglores: off, to ker to that rich Sir 
4 on Lockwood,” but they all knew they 
were going to give the girl a chance. 

*Wolores liked Sir Algernon--she did not love 
him. ‘Instinctively she refrained from —— 
tim of her engagement. She felt he woul 
€avo been the last man to make himself another 
man’s rival, and in that other’s absence. 

At first Dolores wrote long accounts of her 
daings to Paris, and got letters back express- 
ing delight at her having so much pleasure, 

+ never a doubt. She never mentioned Sir 

ernon, and when the week went into a 
fortnight, and the fortuight into three weeks, 
the poor fellow in Pars, working for her, 
longing and thirsting for her letters, got only 


very brief scraps. ; 
"Bhe knew she had no warmer feeling for Sir 
Algernon than a friendly one, but he was 
always at her side, always paying tribute in 
same shape to her beauty and power, and he 
equld give her all that her soul,'a small one 
at present, delighted in, 

aving no possible’ excuse to offer about 
dereiving Sir Algernon—sive that.he would 


give her up if she told him the truth—she | 


hed her conscienoe ruthlessly. 

re had come ‘to the pitiable condition of 
fralding love cheap. Everyone liked her. A 
ivok ‘from her dark eyes softened the hardest. 
flow should she bold that dear, nay, priceless, 
which cost her nothing? 

She went home when her visit to Bertha 
was over, and all at once that home seemed 
eynk:\ to miserable’ proportions — mean, 
shabby, unbearable. There were the old 
discussions about money. Sho ‘had never 
beard the word at her cousin'’s—-the money was 
there; the old do-nothing life, with neither 
werk nor pleasure to fill up the hours. Do- 
& was irtitable, found fanlt with every- 

mag, nothing was good enough, 

ate Algernon had said to her the day she 
defé her cousin’s house, “ You will let me come 
aid see you at home?” and Dolores had hesi- 


This seemed the opportunity to break off, 
to return to her allegiance--she did not say 
ta her lapse of faith. But Sir Algernon said, 
cag the first touch of pride she had seen in 
um-~ 

“Yon are not thinking of refusing to let 
«as seo you, Miss Magniac, after our—friend- 
@inese?” which isst. words had been uttered 
ia a gentler tone. And then Dolores saw, 
what she had’ not known before, that sho 
amid not aliogether do what she liked with 
(hia man—theat she had allowed to much to 
tp able to refuse this every-day request. So 
ae ave permission graciously, but .she had a 
at: of rebellion, and went out the first day he 
waight be expected, though it was a wet alter- 
agon. 

*Qne of your fine friends has been ‘here,” 
agit Rose, when Dolores and Juliet, who had 
gime with her, returned. “He didn’t stop 
“ang. He’s rather nico.” 

®olores ea'd carelessly — 

“Has -he?” and wont upstairs to take off 
her hat, tossing if off, and sitting down to 
thik ' 





In less than ten minutes Amy came running 
up with a Jetier. It was from Ernest. 
Dolores opened the letter. There. was’ no 
kisses on it, as at first. Darrell wrote that 
the, man for whom he was acting as substitute 
had had a relapse. He himself would be kept 
in Paris longer than he had thought. Would 
Dolores write or cal! and tell his sister? He 
was up to his eyes in work, 

“Tf you are at home, again,” he went on, 
“and have more leisure, write to me a little 
oftener, J m you 

ht. Sometimes I fear you are ill, 

lime. Don’t have any constraints 

us, dearest, from a mistaken fear of 

You belong to me, and I to you. I 

will write again soon. Forgive this short note.” 

A reprieve or @ sentence—which? Dolores 
put the letter ower, and went slowly down- 
stairs. She put thinking. 

the very next day Sir Algernon called 
again. This was going to work in earnest. 

“J missed you-last time,” he said, standi 
before Dolores’ chair, and holding the ha 
she gave him. “I was so sorry,” and his eyes 
said, “IT am happy now!” 

Dolores smiled, pleased aud proud. Every- 
thing seemed bright to-day, and .when Sr 
Algernon had gone she went up to dress for 
dinner with a most satisfied f é 

Easter was close at hand, en society 
would be flitting. And it happened one day 
that Dolores called at her,cousin Bertha’s and 
found her out, but she would be back in time 
for tea. So Dolores went to the drawing-room 
to wait, and found the field in possession of 
Sir Algernvn Lockwood. 

He sprang up as she came in, and ex- 
claimed—. 

“Dolores!” then caught himself up, drop- 
ping the hands he had taken.’ “Ah, forgive 
me! You know I am always thinking of that 
name. 

“Are you, indeed?” said Dolores,, kneeling 
down to warm her hands, and smiling a trifle 
coquettishly under her wide-plumed hat. 

“ But you don’t chide me,” he said, quickly. 

“Oh, no! A mere slip of the tongue——” 

“A slip of the tongue is another word ‘for 
saying we speak our heart, isn’t it?” 

“TI really don’t know. You are a little too 
deep for me,” said the girl, laughing, shrink- 
ing when triumph. was ¢o close. 

She was much more nervous than he was. 
He was very earnest but cool, when he bent 
down to her and said— 

“Give me your hands, Dolores; they'll be 
warmer in mine than at that fire, and don’t 
try and put me off. You've done that once or 
twice lately at your own place. I've a right 
to be heard.” 

For one wild second Dolores held her breath 
with a frantic feeling that made her faint, 
the next she had let him take’her hands and 
lift her. The thought of the man betrayed 
had gone, She was as collected as if she re- 
ceived aa offer every day of her life. 

“ Dolores, you know I love you!” 

Bs know!” she said, drooping her head a 
little. 

“Well, when I said ‘give me your hands’ 
I didn’t mean just for a minute, -but for 
always. Will you?” 

She looked up into the man’s loyal face, 
who was giving ber honestly ail he could give 
his heart, his bonour unstained, his pos- 
sessions, who said that.“ Will you!” with the 


slightest falter—and drew. in her breath..a]) 


little. 
He wasn’t so bold a lover as Darrell had 


been, who, at the first upward glance of the |; 


gitl’s eyes had taken his lover's rights. But 


then her eyes had said more to him than this |, 


other one. 

“ Yes!” she said. 

Was she not sellin 
truly as the wretched womai whom she 
would not have called her sister? But twa 
months ago the game lips that uttered that 
“Yes” had yielded to Ernest Darrell the 
kiss that was the pledge of her love and his 
claim to it; and now, beyond that “ Yes” they 


her soul and herself as |’ 


were silent; Not a word passed them of all 
this mew lover had a right to know. She 
only shrank from letting hm kiss them, 

But that did not suit him. He said, half 
laughing, but with something in the tone that 
e her feel cold all over— 

“Your lips are for me, dearest! 
given me the right yourself.” 

And she submitted, because she must. Was 
he one of the men who are one thing as lovers 
aid another as husbands? — / 

‘é But poor ee wrgeohe ” gaid i wher Sir 
igernon brought Dolores a diamond 
betrothel ri i 
the ttimy 
ache or part Beg such as the had 
r some gi as wanted 
Ken when oa not to keep 
waiting long, an with charmin,: 
demureness, but with her heart beating in a 
sort of fear,— 

“What do you call long?” 

“Oh, six weeks! I'm id I'm never very 
argent ¢ a month or three weeks, if I am 
not poo 1* 

Dolores said “ No!” feeling as if-she were 
stifled. 

And she had gound owt already that he was 
imrperious—that he softly, but he had to 
be given way .to. nd Ernest—-ah! bub she 
musn't think of him now—she must begin to 


ett. 

She must ‘be cruel—she could not help i. And 
60, when Lockwood said. “ Three weeks then, 
Dolores?” she consented. 

But, alver all, it was not Dolores who wrote 
that letter to Ernest, Darrell. It was Rose, who 
wrote it in her sister's bedroom, whither Dolores 
had galled her. 

She was nervous, she said—she couldn’t hold 
the pen; and she lay on the sofa, shivering 
convulsively, and wiute and cold, while Rose 

, out of sheer kindness, to compose 
80 sp See was perhaps a little more sym- 
pathatic than anyone else would have written. 

And the next morning saw beautiful 
Magniac converted into with 
jowels and tages, and two or three houses ; 
and she wore family diamonds and old lace, 
and looked like the Spanish princess who was, 
after all, to devera real palace, while she made 
the vows that seemed turned into curses on lips 
80 false as thi , 

Perhaps the diamonds and the white satin 
and lace were compensation for the shattered 
faith and the sordid desires ! 


You have 


CHAPTFR III. 
When Ernest Darrell got that kindly but ill- 
letter of Rose’s, who was the only 
one in the house who had had a thought for 
him, he would not believe it—eimply stared at 
p it till the letters ran into each. other, and 
' thonght he must have gone mad. 
. Tt was impossible, abwund, some trick of the 
Magniacs, who had never liked the e- 
ment, and had made Rose their tool, It 
Wel 9 Dome eo tes reels, Gh feemne ene fing 
our. 
“Tt's preposterous, but still it’s ‘hateful co 
get a letter like that!” he said, looking in ten 
pose mg as if he had passed e vigil of as many 


¢ had «heap of hvis' usual. work waiting to be 
}done, for af course the work that, ke 


not own to checked his going 

Then, again, it couldn't 

‘aociety. pwpers would have mentioned the 
| approaching marriage of aman like Sir Alger- 
nom Lockwood, and he always saw the 3 


Papers. 
~~ Still, he might have missed at, or if they 
| didn’t mention ‘the other name he would not 
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have noticed it. Besides, one week he 
thought he recolleated being too busy to look 
at all that senseless gossip. 

He startled Tina, only that morning 
returned from 4 country visit, by suddeni 
presenting himself in her sitting-room, though 
she had half expected him, since she had her- 
self reached home from a call in Bellamy 
Street. : 

She sprank up, turning pale as che looked at 
lyira. e had been coming to gtvet her as 
usual, the story they had told him seeming 
more aud more impossible naw he was at home ; 
but he stopped short,when he saw her look and 
dilated evres:- 


His lips moved, but there was no sound came | 


7 them. Tina went to lam and: took his 
rand. 

“ Wrnest !” she said, with all thut womanly 
tenderness that can soothe so many griefs.. But 
it could not goothe this. 

He let her keep is hand, as if he scarcely 
knew she had it, 4 


“It ian't—true!" he said, not able to get his | 


voioe above a whisper. 

Somethin g seemed. choking his ‘throat and 
biinding..ihis cyes; the very room looked 
differemt—Ting herself, whose hand seemed to 
tighten on his, or was his clinging to hers? 

It is true!’ #he said, firmly, but with the 
same soft tenderness. “{ saw somethi 
about it in the paper 1 got in the country, an 
I drove straight to the Magndacs when I reached 
town, and they told me.” 

“ But, Dolores. I don’t think I understand,” 
Ernest sai 


said, slowly. “It's too absurd ;° 


besides she would have written herself.” 

He drew his hand from hers and dropped into 
the nearest chair. 

Tima, all gentleness, though her heart was 
burning with indignation against Dolores, put 
her arm about him, and drew his head against 


r. 
Re cn: did they tell you?” he whispered at 

“Not much more, dear, than that Dolores 
met this Sir Algernon at her cousin Bertha’s, 
‘they all seemed to tacitly encowrage her in 
listening to him. He knew nothing about you, 
ou know. Mrs. Magniac said Dolores wae a 
ree agent. They did not presse it, but she 
acknowl: she thow it the best thing. 
Rose got hold of me afterwards, and seemed 
very troubled about it. She said Dolores asked 
her to write, and read what whe had written ; 
she lay on the sofa all the time. Rose said her 
sister ae her when she called her.” 

“ Why ” 


“She was so white and trembling. Begged 
Rose to write, she couldn’. She told Rose the 
substance of what to say.” 

“Ts this it?” he asked, as he put a letter into 
her hand. She read jt. 

suid that Dolores wished to aay she 
t the had made a mistake in e ing 
h to Ernest. She wag not fitted for his 


. Wife» She could not have made him 


She shonkd not be happy herself. She had beng 
« free agent in parting. If she had done wrong 
there was no one to blame bnt herself. She 
prayed him to forgive her. Tomorrow she 
was to be married to Sir ‘Lockwood 
~all put very baldly, with the awkward’ at- 
tempts of seventeen to spare a shock. 

Tina gave the letter silently. Im her 
own. mind she thought her brather was well rid 
pai heartless a girl. Ernest, lifting himself, 


Ebi 
“ Are those my letters over there—and the 
things T gave. her?” y 

“ Yes, tr. Rose gave them to me, but 
don’t touch them now. .I didn’t know you 
would be here so soon.” 

“1 may as well burn them now,” said Dar- 
Tell, getting pe steadying himself, and then 
crossing to where those love-tokens lay, he 
gathered them wp, aud without looking at 
pm and with Pe yp threw them under 

arth, put a li to them, and watched 
them baru. i "3 


“That wipés it. out,” he said, but he shud- 
dered and turned anide. ; 





“Ernest!” Tina gaid, heartsick, “yéu know 
T am _ always here to love you--you are so 
quiet,” ‘ 

“But why should I be anything else? I've 
been @ fool, and my pride is hurt. Dolores 
cares for this—this mar she has married more 


No sooner was Dolores in her box than she 
glanced rapidly over the house. They were m 
time-—-they always were—but not early, 
that the house was full, and full of a rans 
brilliant audience. 

Nowhere did the girl see the face she sought 


than she did for me. Then she will be hap- | and did not want to find. Sir Algernon asked 
pier, or else it’s for his. wealth I am flung aside. | one of the men with them what Dolores dared 


And what else can I do bat despise her? When 
I see ner I shall know which is the truth.” 


not ask. 
* Darrell?” said Lord Walsham. “ He’s wit] 





He went back to Paris next day. He told 
Tina that he had written to Rose to thank 


her, and Tina’s reward, if she wanted one, ! 


was his gentle, “You have been very good 
to me, Tina,” 





some friends in a box on this side.” 

lien the curtain went up, and the story un 
folded itself. No, nothing of the author's own 
story Dolores acknowledged, with something 


between relief and disappointment, The mars 


He came back a fortnight after—for good, | here was the wrongdoer, and on different lines 


a said, and took up again his old habits 
and ways; as bright as usual, apparently, but 
Tima detected a flayour of bitterness where it 
had not been-—a certain hardening which dis- 
tressed her. 


any man to haye all his faith torn up by the 
roots, and she took him in hand bravely. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was a brilliant winter season—s great 
deal going on—and towards the end of it much | 
interest. was excited by the talk about # new | 
play, to be produced in the spring, by « man 
not new to authorship. Indeed, he was getting | 
more known every day, but new to this specia! 
form of authorship-—-Ernest Darrell. 

“We ought to on the first night, | 
Dolores,” Lockwood said to h's wife. 

olores had heard so much at home and | 
abroad about this play that she showed no | 
emotion now when it was spoken of. What 
she did show was a lack of interest about it. | 

“Will it be very good?” she asked. “ Why | 
do people make so sure it will be out of the 
common ¢” 

“ Because everybody says Darrell is such a 
clever fellow. is is a new experiment, and, 
of course, he may fail; but it’s a most inier- 
esting event.” 

“Oh, yes; but a man may write very well 
in other lines, and write a play that is exe- 
crable,” said Dolores. 

“Certainly. Ive known heaps like that. 
Still, I wouldn't miss it for anything. Keep 
your Saturdays free. It’s sure to be on a 
Saturday, though the date is not fixed.” 

“Very well,” said Dolores, this being just 
one of those requests which she knew she 
must obey. And he expected her to go with 
him. ._ He liked her to be with him whenever 
possible. 

She very soon found he had no idea of hus- 

and wiie going different ways. She 
didn’t want to go to this first night. It 
would only open up things she had rather 
not recall. — 

“You don’t seem to care much about it, 
dear?” her husband said, before he went to 
the theatre to take a box. 

He said it kindly, and Dolores answered, 
with a faint hope that he would let her do 
as she liked— 

‘“J don’t care very much.” 

“But you'll go to please me?” said Lock- 
wood. “ I never enjoy apything without you, 

u know.” 

“That's very foolish,” she said, smiling, 
not insensible, though she did not love him, 
to his dependence on her for even a pleasure. 
“ Suppose I can’t be always with you—in the 
season, for instance?’ 

“One can generally arrange one’s engage- 
ments so as not to clash,” said Sir Algernon. 
“So you will come?” Then he bent and 
ki her. “It’s very good of you, darling, 
and I’m awfully selfish, but I really can’t get 
on without you.” 

Then he went away in the highest spirits, | 
and the smile faded from Dolores’ face. She | 
began to find that love may be oppressive, and | 
destroy freedom. 

Dolores dressed’ that Saturday night of the 
new play with a strange tremulousness about 
her. 





} 
| 
| 


Tina knew very well what an ordeal it is to | again he beea 
} 
j 
| 


from lapse of faith. 
Sit Algernon, ». keen critic, exclaimed, when 


| the first act Was ov 


‘By Jove! If it doesn’t fall off itll be 

fine piece.” And when the curtain went » 
: as absorbed as t rest of 

the crowded house. 

Dolores. STOW De paler and pal ’ sat wit! 
@ changeless smile through the excitement that 
followed the close of the last. act 

The wild cries for the author filk f ‘ 
and then she leant forward, looking to the 


stage. 
Would he come? He must! Ue vy thaxe 


| Oh, that heart of hers, if if would beat les: 


madiy! If she could tear and rend ‘th 
chains on her limbs her soni! #H € hac 
| sipped them on her hands 


Acknowledg:ng with a qniet 
plaudits of the house, did his yes, liffimy 
rnemselves to the sea of faces | t 
tl ' 7 th £ 
as by magnetic attractions to one face ther 


pale, with great black eyes, wide and strained? 
“Darrell,” said the manager, che hokd 
of the young man when at last he was per 


mitted to leave the stave. “Lo want vou. A 
perfect ¢ iumph, isn’t! Why, my dear feltom 
you're qnite white!’ 

“Oh, LT daresay,” said Darrell, smiling 
“Tt's a little trying, you know.” 

“So it is, It’s atrial a good many 
vould like to have. Here’s a fellow wants to 
know you whom you ought to know.’ 

And then there were more congratulations 


and a man’ came through the throng-—an 
ar’stocrat ¢ looking fellow, with a bright face 
“ Here vou are, Lockwood,” said the actor 
“T couldn't find you This is our prince © 
authors. Darrell—fir Algernon Lockwood 


Sir Algernon delightfully excited, por ed 
mut, his congratulations so rapidly that it gave 
Darrell time to steady himself from the shock 






of the sudden meet'ng. to stand and talk and 
smile, and be collected enongh to take the 
measure of Dolores’ husban: nd find no eur 


face fault. with him 

“Do you envy me?” Darrell said, laughing 
‘But, you know, some peopl uld say it 1s 
the other way. 

“You envy me? In Heaven's name, why! 
I've often wished 1 could get more brains by 
giving up half my fortune, But/L must he 
off. Hope to have the pleasure of seeing yeu 
again.” Then he shock hands, and went away 





ne 


| to meet Dolores in the lobby. 


Dolores, who sat silent in the carriage-—-who 
had stood outside that hard-earned triumph- 
who had seen it with yearning, passionate 
eyes, whose soul -bad cried out impotently to 
the man whom she had deserted for this silk- 
lined carriage that wus to save her dainty feet 
from touching the pavement; for this velyet 
gown that cost so many golden guineas; for 
these soundless carpets, and the glass and 
china on the dining-room table, and the flash 
ing mirrors, and the sound of “my lady” 
from so many servants, 

The love she had thrust out had lain ip 
her heart all these months, and grown and 
expanded silently, and lifved itself at last, and 
then held her in its thrall—-conquered her— 
made of her its pluything—as she had done 
with the man who had sown the seeds of that 
love. 

“Dolores, I've been asking Ernest. Darrell 


lte come to dinner on Monday,” said Sir 


, 
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Algernon Lockwood, coming in to luncheon a 
week or two afterw ards, after having been all 
the morning out. 

Delores: stoaped 99 if to release. her dress 
from something | tt had caught it, for the foot- 
man stood wating, and she. must not let her 
face be seen, 

“Ts bo coming?” she asked. Then lifting 
herself, “You've asked him before?” 

“Yes; and ha always said he was too busy 
-—-or something of the sort. Literary men in 
anything like work do slave so.” 

“You heven’t answered my question now, 


Algie,” said ee g- 
your pardon. Yes, he 


Didn't I a oe 
gaid he would pe “ wr a few people to 
meet aim. He's the nicest fellow! 1 should 
like to know him very well. lores, ‘you're 
eating gr you well?” . 

‘ Quite, thanks ; only not hungry. if you'd 
give mo an idea the sort of people who, would 
suit Mr. Darrell.’ 

She had learned to be so false, even_in the 
details.of dife. No one.of her family had 
ever meutioned Darcell’s name to-her husband. 
Now she trembled Jest: Darrell should decline 
io keep up the deception,. but she dared not 
warn kim even when he came. 

‘fhe four or five other guests were already 
assembled. in the Dover Street drawing-room 
on the Monday evening. Dolores, looking 
manisite in pale pink, sat talking to an 

elderly colonel with a very divided attention, 
but keeping up her share in the conversation 
with ready smile and word, though her heart 
grew pick with dread, and her eyes went con- 
tinmally ‘to the clock on the mantelpiece. A 
quarter to eight—would he come? 

Ton minutes! Shoe drew .« long breath, half 
relieved, end yet how flat it all was. He 
would not come~-tre had. been detained. Then 
4 sudden rush of emotion almost choked her. 
The door opened, and her husband went to- 
wards it. 

“Who is it?” she said, putting up her fan 
-to hide her face,.and the fan.she could not 
held steadily. Her heart swooned within her. 
Sho, felt as if she must cry cut to loose that 
hghtness round her throat. 

Her husband was bringing Ernest up to 
her-—of course, the strange guest whom she 
did not know. And, then, was his new play 
a success? She must say something pretty 
about that. presently, She musi We cordial 
when he was presented, Oh, . the hitter 
mockery of it--this man, who had been her 
lover! What wes she to say or do when he 
came to her? She. could nob, think. She 
wanted t go to lim, but she must not—she 
must stay where she was and wait. 
ihe know her agany? 
how she felt, 

“ Dolores,” ‘said Sir Algernon, in his bright, 
pleasant, way, “1 suppose I needn't present 
Mr. Darvel, formally? 

‘fhe words weat like a blow to the. woman's 

conscience. What did he mean—-did he know? 
Her whole being seemed to sway and sink ; 
her eyes: almost turned to her hashand the 
wild, startled glance the long lashes hid; but 
the supreme need suved her. Searecly had the 
last word left his fips than she took it up, 
forclag a smile to her eyes, and her lips to 
speak distinctly. 

“Wy husband implies, Mr. Darrell, that 
authors are public property. I suppose he 
rei ally means-~— 

* Why, that you saw him the other night,” 
said Sir Algernon, smiling. 

Darret! held for just the regulation time, ‘f 
there is. euch, the hand Dolores zave him— 
the hand he had once: taken. and beld.at his 
will. Did be know what lus touching it cost 
her? The dread .im her heart, the . sudden 
, lear at her busband’s words, the silent appeal 
in the eyes she raised and dropped directly ? 
Of course he Gid—knew by a thousand imdaca- 
tious no one else in the mom would have 
creamed of—knew i by imstinct, when to all 
else che seemed only the self-posaessed hostess, 

“We literary folk,” ‘he eid, emiling, * 
 sdldom depend on ou’ time.” 


He always had known 


altered | 


Would | 





* Cam 


“T daresay,” said Delores, “ But we are very 
to have you, however late. Oh, there's 
butler. Mr. Darrell, may I ask you to take 
wT ae own owly in Dalored 
rage slowly in Dalored 
heart. He was. ¢ he didn’t care, 


Just, that soft. laugh, just- che vivid 


bright 
smile, the clear, u 


eyes—not a line 
She bh dn made him suffer becau 
he thought she wasn’t worth it. 
In the drawing-room he neither avoided nor 
— her—treated her precisely like any 
who. was this hostess,’ If he bail 
pen avoided her—that would have been better 
than this absolute indifference that wrung her 


"Wine che aoked him ai 
she asked bim did he sing he did not 
even look a reproach at the tacit rw Avon ; only 
said; as she had beard him say a few minutes 





was not vain. Of coutse ‘he appre- 
ciated the ¥ value of ~~ from a man in 
Lockwood's position, and Loakwood himedbf te 
could have taken to immensely if be had not 
been Dolores’ hnsband; but he could not let 
the ony go. further. ‘it wos unnatural—n- 
possible. ‘ 
And the strain was more than hie could 
dtand. A few wore efforts like that of 60- 
night, and there would not be much work left in 


Tina, when be got home, leoked at him-once 
or twice before she ventured to say—— 

“ Well, Ernest, -you. seem. very tired!” 

He laughed ; then flung himself dawn beside 
her, and dhe took his hand end held ity feeling 
it tremble like a child's, 

“She never loved him!” the man said, 
shaking from head tio foot. “She has 
shattered ‘her life and mine, and to-day she 
Nees sen, ali her wealth behind her to be 

happy for an bour! Tina, Tima, what shall I 
do? I can’t bear it) J can’t tear her out of my 
heart, for all her hitter failure, and that is the 
hardest of all!” 

Amd a after her fashion, said nothing 
at all. He Jaa ype her hig heart at lat 
after months’. salf » How the 
wounds still tel coat all that ‘none but 
she knew their depth. i pegs we wise wound vw 
all, not Dolores’ Teoccies has 
her soul, that he had doemed near Heaven. He 
rallied after a minute,» more quietly, 
but with a voice not always under control. 

‘rr wouldn't call her back to me. if I could,” 
he said. “There isn’t that danger to me as 
you fear, I love her—yes, and shall as long 
as I breathe ; but I don't honour her. Heaven 
help me! I don’t never could trust ber |” 

“The life of one’s life,” Tina eid, softly, 
thinking of the dead hishand she had loved. 
“One can't forget that, my darling!” 

“You yw" oF u , Tina,” he aid, 
gratefully, . ‘ You never:tell me I am wong 
or foolish. What showd I have been but for 
you?” 


“But for me! Bat fF could do &o little for 
you, my own Emme!” 

“You Jat me alone, Tina, which was just 
what I wanted; but you did for me every- 
thing, because you were true! oy 

“Ah!” aid ‘Tina, “I eee!” 

Brnest said, after a long while of silence 

“I shall never go there,again if T can help 
it. It seemg to me like treason, when her hus- 
band knows nothing. IJ cam/t stand the tacit 
decepition.. But if a comes to her thinking 4 
am afraid to meet her, I dhall go. I am ot | 





dishonour, When he dces know,‘ as he musi 
one day—-’ 
“Wa then, Ernest? What will he. do?’ 
* He Js a hittle less of-a foo! than I. He wil! 
dhut her out of hit theart, better Aan I have 
a lie. And when 
» will be!’ 
tHe bent hinfacs down on his hand, and Tina 
did not break in on his bitter thought by word 
oc wok. Such moods of self-revealorent arast be 
ac ig thomselves—not to be ‘even stothed tov 


Darrell hifted ‘iis heat presently, very much 
bumeckt asain, ‘bet than usuad.\ put 
his arm’ round his sister, Kissing her tenderly. 

“I don't aften trouble rsh vais to- 

” id. “I was is all 


“You need none, dear Ernest. “elk. to ine 
when you like, be silant when you ‘tike. I 
know that even with the most sdif-contained 
people the er aside of reserve ii some- 
times a relief, 

“To me,” " Darrell said, emiling ; 
you, you unselfish bittle soul? ” 

“Wik aes eae are te ou to be 
aneeligh Sor said Tina, laying her bead 

cs aehanier 


And the bitter seusé of Contimst that forced 
itself into bis mind made his answer only a 


° “but to 


eee 


OHAPTER Y. 


Lady Lockwood met Darrell several times 
after that dinner at. her own hovse, with more 
ease on her side, with the same impenetrable 
indifference on. his. 

Her husband's love, and the expression. ‘of 
#t, she found now irksome, wnd dnoonsciously 
she dhowed the feeling: 

that bad been Teceived indiffer- 


, 


» 
n- 


> 


one Morning, y, not 
wishing ae ee Bi to guess that she aa not 


want him. 
Sir m had said the day before he 
should have to attend to same’ estate ‘business: 
on the day im question ; probably would have 
to run down, into the country. 
He detected the “Tl 


even him if he 
she could not Site as 


of imoong 
every-day “How 9 
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She had said it, however, and given him 
her prettily gloved hand, with an odd rush ‘of 
recoleetion of the gloves he had given her at 
that ball of her cousin’s. How proud she had 
been 4f the gift--and the giver! 

es id Sir Algernon poe th Darrell said, 
quietly, dropping into a chair beside her some 
one had just, left. 

“ No—he is so busy, with some business for 
the estate,” sakl Dolores. She had looked at 
him when she began speaking, but the calm 
glance ‘she met made ner look down at and 
. play_with ‘the useful refoge--her fan. “These 
are lovely grounds!” for the sake of keep- 
ing on the ‘talk. “Perhaps you know 
them.” 

“The Rtamhopes are ‘new friends,” said 


Darrell, “T have not beén here before. Yes, 
I like the very much.” 

It was who made the’ talk. Dolores, 
secking to com her Wish, kept op her 
part not very effectively. Sie found always a 


difficuty in making small’ society talk with 
him, amt che could not speak to him ubout his 
work, his successes, his hopes. They had been 
hers onee, She mever would have made her 
opportunity, for her heart grew famter minute 
by minute, and Ernest would not of course 
stay hyd om 0 It was Mrs. Stanhope who 
gave ber her chance. 

“Lady Lockwood,” said she, coming up, “I 
don’t seem to have seen you at all, Thanks, 
Mr. Darrell!” as the young man rose and 
gave her hhis chair, remaming standing at her 
side. brie 

“You have so many claims on you,” sid 
Dolores, smiling. 

She wae almost relieved that she could not 
have ‘her explanation, and yet kept glancing 
nervously’ towards Darrell to make sure that 
he did so } 

“Yon pale, dear Lady Lockwood,” said 
Mrs. Stanhope, after a little’ chatting, “and 
tired. Have some tea. It will refresh you. 
Mr. Darrell’ will take you.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” Darrell said 
at once, bat. Dolores prot ested—she was only 
tired. “She mast go e—her husband—-— 

“Is an angel,” said Mrs. Stanhope, “ azid 
won’t like to see come home done up. I 
must be off. 1 see you before you go. 
Mr. Darrell, take her.” 

Dolores took the arm he offered, her hand 
trembling. ‘It was the first time since they 
had met again that it had been his lot to take 
tare of her, and the mere fact of being again 
in ‘his charze tended t© upset 
sion. For now that she was 
valk al 
bulk the guests havi 
Dolores sought wildly in mind for words 

.in which to mwuke ee plea without self-be- 
trayal. And in such agonies as hers words 
very often escape us that we have not framed-— 
have not even made up our minds to say. 

Dolores, suddenly lifting her black 
eyes, said ingly: Mr. Darrell—Ernest!” 
t stopped short, looking at him with those 
eyes full of desperate pleading, and her face 
whiter than the gown wore, then 
with a crimson flush. Darrell might. have 


gone on going 


felt. triumphant had he been less proud and’ 


fine-natured, for the woman was qui 
before him, ‘he standing without change of 
colour or feature, speaking gently but without 
emotion—at any rate that she could see. 

“J am quite at your service,” he said, with 
a slight inclination, no surprise, only waitmy’ 
patiently. He chilled the heart out of Dolores. 
What would have been a passionate appeal, 
sank te a piteous entreaty that humiliated, 
him to hear even more than her to ‘utter. 

“Wilt you’ never forgive me!” she said, 
with bowed head, and fingers tremulously inter- 
lacing one with the r. 

“ Forgive you—for what?” still very gently, 


not cokdly, only quietly. 
eee eae 
ial Goon was 30 extreme that’ she 


le of noting Darrell’s paure; nor 


could she see the pain in the dark eyes, nor 


Rafi gra 


through almost deserted paths—the 








“back into the corner. 


arcane aoe mae 
{bepulsed all tenderness; and he was perhaps 
| not cool enough for it in atry case 


the hot colour that came and went, leaving a 
deadiy whiteness. , 


“1 am’ sorry,” he said then, “that you |! Dolores, geome to her dressing-toom, os h 
should be ‘troubled about that. “I really don’t | told ber, téok off | hat and gloves, me 
see that you need any sort of forgiveness trom | ¢hanieally, not sitting déwn, but leauing for 
me. I don’t at all Imagine I'am the person | lorniy against a cabinet, waiting for her buy. 


most wronged.” 
* You-——not most wronged!” she gasped. 
“No, I made a mistake, and as far as T am 
concerned things are better as they are.” 
“T have been breaking my heart for nothing, 


and to Come m. . ’ 

Then he came in, stérn, bat stil! not ankind 
He was just. He would not condemn till h 
had heard, although there seemed soine deven 
| tion, and he was self that decep 


rf 


so loyal hit 


then!” she said, in bitter self-abasement, | tidn was a thing he found hard to forgive. 
turnmg from him and covering her face. | Dolores looked up as he shut the door, and 
“You despise me too utterly to even forgive.” | with a frantic impulse sprang’ forward and 
“There is nothing t6 forgive,” Darrell | threw herself at his feet 
“ Algie! Algie!”’ she said, wildly.’ * Don't 
“ Becanse you hela me in such contempt,” | be hard on me. T have been wicked, but f will 
the girl cried out wildly; “because I have} try to atone—only-—bave some mercy | 


all means, Dolores,” 


lied and deceived and trailed iny very soul in | it 
the dust. I only want pardon, and you deny 
it to me.” You think I am heartless—that [ 
have everything under the sun-I wanted. Oh! | —be, a mere acquaintance, or is he not? Don’t 
I baven’t--I haven't! You don’t know.” ! kneel there silent! Sit down, and answer im: 
Then catching herself up and speaking between | reasonably.” 
broken sobs, “Tf thought you would, be a But Dolores resisted his effort to raise her 
little merciful. Hate me if you will, as you | and crouched lower like a stricken creature. 
must. Don’t hold me teo low to even pardon.” | He, poor fellow, had nothing to say for 

“Hate yon!” said Darrell, smiling; “cer-} minute. It meant for hin, all this, « 
tainly I don’t hate you. I repeat, why should | Of break-up, ior he dimly saw what Dolores 
aig , would tell him 

“You must tell me the truth,” 
a sort of doubt ta his tone, 
Darrell before.” 


“T want to know what 
said Sir Algernon, mors sternly than he meant 
to speak. “What bas Darrell to do with you 





Ome SOotl 


“You don’t hate me becatise you despise | 
me,” she flashed? out, and lifted her head 
sharply. Darrell stood, like a statue, looking 


he slid, with 
“ You have known 


down. “You are ailent,” she said, rapidly. “Yes.” 
| “ You don’t deny what I say—it is true?’ | “Why, in the devil’s name, didn’t you tell 

“Yes, it is true. You challenge me, and I} me, then? What have you been concealing?’ 

answer tho challenge,” Darrell said, setting “Tt was betrothed to him!” from the 

his teoth. “And so # is not me you have! wretched girl at lic feet 

wronged, but yourself and ‘your lusbentl.” “Well, why should you hide that? Why 
“] know—-1 know. I can’t tell him now. |‘didn’t you tell me? I had a right to know. 

I should have ing left.: He would never} Where was the wrong so long as ¥ knew? 

forget it—never forgive!” Dolores said, not |; What have you been doing, Dolores?” 

knowing how utterly abe bared’ her heart to “T left him. IT was faithless to him,” she 


this man whe heki it. “You wipe me out of 


whispered, then dragged herself up and sank 
your very memory as unworthy to live there 


ou to a couch, hiding her face 


for an hour!” “Dolores, you try me too far. Can't you 
Darrell ‘turned slightly ‘aside, frowning aiid } tell me plainly? Darrell is an old |: ver, and 
bjting his lip. chi deceived me about it, but why, what is 
“T am sorry you sould give ® thought to} behind?” Sir Algernon spoke angrily, not 
that that can trouble you,” he said. “TI think | taking in fully how deeply he had been di 
you had better let me take you to your car- wives 


cons om You are the best judge of how much or 
nothing at all yeu would tell to your husband. 
T have not the slightest right to advise you.” 

“Ernest!” she said, with a sort of blank- 
ness. “I must tell hun?” 

“Pardon me; F decline to interfere. 
not my concern at all!” 

“But ib is mine!” said a voice’ that made 
Dolores spring asitle with a stifled shriek, and 
state at her husband helplessly; while he, 
looking angry and bewildered, came close to 
his wife and Darrell, demanding : — 

“What does this mean? Dolores—you are 
silent. Darrell, what have you been saying 
to her?” 

Darrell, very easy anda little haughty, 


“Nothing that J would not have said had 
you been here, Sir Algernon!” ; 

“That. won't do,” said Lockwood, hotly. 
e of joan prin, 


“Don't you see?” she whispe “T Toved 
him! - He was poor, and you came and-——’ 

“Good Heaven!” the man said, staggering 
back. “I won't believe ai!” ' 

“You mean,” he said, “that when f first 
knew you, Darrell was your lover--engaged tu 
you? Don’t shrink; you shal! answer me!’ 

“Yes; he was away in Paris! 

“ And you gave him up for me?’ You loved 
him? You have never loved me!” 

“ Algie ——-” 

“Oh, no protestations’ I want truth, which, 
it seems; 1 have not had afl through! tt is 
heartbreaking to know that, the women vou 
love and treasure is worthless, has made of atl 
your faith and affection only a step peng shone ! 

Her lips formed the word “No.” There was 
no sound from them. 

He lifted his hand from her shoulder. 

“Dolores, 1 mean to know the whole!” be 
said. “I don’t caré what it costsme! You’v: 
been playing a double game! (Get yourseli 
together, and teli me, as Darrell wanted you 
todo. He has beea more honourable than you, 
apparently!” 

* He has done no wrong,” said the girl, in a 
broken, feeble voice; “it is I who have dune 
all the wrong!" Then a pause, while Algernon 
waited impatiently. “I wrote to Hrnest~TI 
mean~-—” 

“Never mind the name—Ernest, 
thing else, what, in Heaven’s mame, does u! 
matter? Go on. You wrole to him-—when?” 

“The night before I was married.” She 
sat, breathless, like a person waiting for a 
physical blow that they canrot avert. 

“The night before you were married!” her 
husband repeated, “only the night before! 
And all the time [ was wooing you, you were 
still his promised wife? He hadn't released 
you—you hadn't xvked for release. You were 


It is 


she could tell me 
I overheard i acciden' Mrs. Stanhope 
sent me to find Dolores. said she was with 
‘you. T insist on an explanation.” 

“Prom your wife—not from me!” said 
Darrell. “Since your presence releases me 
from my attendance F will wish yeu good- 


afternoon. 

He lifted. bie hat and walked away. Sir 
Algernon, puzzled, did not offer to follow him, 
he could not have told why. He bad a vague 
fedling that in the woman, standing with bid- 
den face, lay the solution of what he had over- 

1. 


“You spok 


or aby 


“Take my arm, Dolores.” he said, not ur- 
kindly, but coldly. “We will go home.” 

The girl did as she was told; and when her 
hnsband, put her into the carriage she drew 


Tt was a wretched drive! There could be no 
tenderness from him because she had tacitly 
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mot free. You listened fo me one moment, and 
read his letters the next! He trusted you, and 
wo did §; but he couldn’ give you a house like 
thie, and servants and carriages; and so you 
flung him away, and I could give you. these 
things!” 

And then the bitter rash of words faltered, 
the voice broke and failed. The man threw 
himself inte » chair, with his head ino his 
hands. 

“{ gave you alll had! I loved you beyond 
everyone and everything! and you took it all, 
and. gave nothing !—ied ail cheated, and 

layed fast ead loose! And my honour, that 

held so high”--he sprang up—" you have 
sunk that so low! You kept silence,” he said 
furiously, “because you knew a word would 
bring Darrell back; that he would have needed 
aoly to tell me the truth, and I would never 
heve seen you agein! Your cursed greed for 
geld has wndone us both! I to supplant him! 
“1, whe would bave cut my heart out first! 
Auswer me this—yes, at my feet, if you will!” 
for Dolores had once murs sunk om her knees, 

“love isn’t forgotten im a day! “ 

“ Algie,” she whispered, crouching lower and 
tower, “hear me in mercy! Don't ask me—I 
didn’t know! ” 

He bent down, and tock her hand in a pifiless 
grasp. 

“Vou didn’t know that you still loved Dar- 
rell till you saw him again, is that it?” he 
said. “What were you saying to him when I 
came’ You'll have to answer! Do you think 
{can trust you with my honour when you've 
shown no care for if already? ll trust him, 
but nof youl” 

“TL asked him to forgive me!” 
tips said, 

“Well?” 

“He said-—there waa nothing to forgive.” 

“ Naturally ; he holds you in such contempt 
tat he is thankful to you,” said Algernon, 
loosing his hold. “And he urged you to tell 
me what I ought to have known from the 
beginning ; anly you knew who you had to deal 
with, and you couldn’§ lose a rich prize, who 
was idiot enough to waste his life on you. It’s 
such women as yuu that send men to the devil. 
You're my wife, and I can’t undo it, but you've 
killed all the love L ever bore you. How can a 
man honour the woman who hasn't honoured 
him?” 

And Dolores answered nothing, neither by 
word nor action nor sob. He left her wit 
these words, and she got back to the sofa, 
lying there moaning. 

Sir Algernon late that night wrote a few 
lines to Darrell, apolegising for what he had 
gaia, and explaining that his wife had now 
told him all of which he had been ignorant 
when he met her. 

There were no actual expressions of regret 
for the the writer had unwittingly ployed 
—doubtless such expressions would seem to 
him poor, and could not be made easily with- 
owt reflecting on his wife—at least, so Darrell 
thought, reading between the lines. 

A fierce desire seized him to take her and 
hold her—to forgive her all wrong, to love her 
ae utterly that she should bave no memory 
left of anything less sweet; a fierce triumph 
that he held her heart, against her husband 
even; a passion of agony at the vision of her 
fonely life and undying regrets. 

This was the time Tima had perhaps 
thought of when she feared temptation for 
him—not when Dolores was in all the pride 
ef success, but when she was stricken and 
cast out. This was the time when scorn was 
no shield to him, for it did not exist; and he 
knew it, as he sat with his face bent down on 

® arms, doing silent battle with the over- 
whelming forces coming pp against him. 

From that might began the loneliness for 
Dolores Ernest Da had dreaded. She 
knew how she stood with her husband, how 
she would stand in all the years ‘to come, 
when they met the next morning—kindness, 
attention, but haw deadly cold! 

was no concealing the fact that there 
wee something wrong in the Lockwood ‘house- 


her white 





hold when it was announced that Sir Alger- 
non’s yacht, the Brenhilda, was fitti for 
sea to take her owner for a cruise, that 
Lady Lockwood, being a lad sailor, would 
hot go. 

“That's a mere excuse,” was said “I 
don’t believe a word of that clumsy make- 
up.” 

This break-up of home, this going of sepa- 
rate ways, was surprisingly bitter to Dolores. 
She knew it was only the beginning of what 
would never end. 

She was made to know that she had a heart, 
by its constant pain for her husband's trouble ; 
she could feel for others at last. He could 
have forgiven a generous fault, though he was 
not forgiving by nature—-he could not overlook 
this that Dolores had confessed to. 

If he became a little hard, if he would not 
allow that even repentance could restore her, 
if his love shrank to smaller proportions, was 
it not her doing? Was she not responsfble 
rather than he for the moral injury? 

He had a harder-part than his rival, who 
was free of the woman he could not honour. 

Bui iit eae beeen to her. ro hagrog 
never li e must eternally re- 
minded of its Vaight. Besides, Dolores gave 
no opening for mercy, She seemed to-eare 
nothing—-was absorbed in dress, jewels, grand 
entertainmente—was as ready to be amused, 
as insatiable for amusement as ever. 

plgeces was tov sincere himself to under- 
stand that this might be a false life; and 
naturally, he gave her no credit for any 
heart. 

Ernest Darrell, im ‘his placew would have 
seen deeper ; but he had the dramatic faculty, 
and in some people love has more insight than 
in others. 

Sir Algernon teok his wife and Rose to 
Bordighera, and saw them settled in their 
villa before he left them. ‘Then the separate 
life began. f 

Ernest Darrell made no comment on these 
arrangements, which he heard of; he knew 
too well what Dolores endured to be able to 
discuss it. 

Tina made his a delightful resort. 
There came contin his staunchest friend, 
Wellingham, the manager of the Macready, 
authors, artists; all found it the cheeriest 
house in London, and its host and hostess the 
most charming—always the same, never with 
any variableness of welcome, 

irnest settled himself down to this life 
with a stern philosophy; it was the best he 
could reach now. If had its solaces, its 
brightness, its rewards; and his work was a 
never-failing joy. 

Cres did not = beyond the ~~, thank- 
ful ifthat passed with a fair measure of peace. 
Tina noticed that when the Lockwoods 
returned to town for the season he rather 
avoided the places where he might meet them ; 
and she argued that this self-confidence was 
shaken, and that he was forced to partly sink 
his pride, and let Dolores triumph if she chos. 

@ was not asked to the house; but when 
he met Sir Al elsewhere the latter was 
quite cordial and friendly, and quietly did all 
he could to further Darrell’s interests. Often 
Darrell guessed at the hand that so helped, 
and, if he would almost rather it had not been 
he'd out, could not tut fee! warmly how 
generous 4 hand it Was! 


CHAPTER VI. 


“How tired I am of it all!” Dolores said, 
stretehing her hands above her head. 
Tired of three years of wealth, of luxury, of 


unfailing kindness, the last the most weary- 
ing of all. If he could have stepped down 
from his standard, been harsh as some men 
would, even gone lower and reached quarrels 
and recriminations, but this eternal unifor- 
mity of consideration was like an iron load 
pressing her down. 

She looked round the beautiful room, fu'l of 
costly things that every one she knew envied, 
laid her head back against a silken cushion, 





and uttered those words, terrible on the lips 
of two-and-twenty. She was so used to 
luxury now it gave her no pleasure. Her 
ideals had ch 

“But I mustn't give way,” she said, pulling 
herself together with something like ‘error. 
“T shall have to go aad dress for that dinner 
to-night; and Algie will be im directly. J 
always feel as if he knew all I was thinking 
about.” 

She got up and looked at herself in a mirror. 
There was a haggardness in her face that 
startled her. She tried to smooth it away. 

“It won't do,” she said, “giving way like 
that. People will find out that I'm not happy 
if I get a look like this!” ; 

She turned swiftly from the mirror as she 
heard ther husband's step outside the. door, 
threw herself back im the chair, and took 
up a book. It’s an ill augur for a life when 
these petty deceptions are habitual. 

“Not gone to dress yet, Dolores?” said Sir 
Algernon, as he came in. “Do you know 
what time it is} You ladies always take 
hours making yourselves beautiful.” 

“What does making beautiful.mean?” said 
Dolores, laughing. “ You know I never use a 
single wash or cosmetic, or anything of the 
sort. I've my dress to change and jewels to 

ton. That doesn’t take me long. Did you 

we a pleasant ride?”’ 

“Yes, thanks. Got any ‘ea for me, 
Dolores?” ' 

“I’ve had mine long ago,” she said; “but 
I told them to bring some up for you when I 


* Thanks—I"! ring, then.” 

This was a fair example of the terms on 
which they stood—she thoughtful for him in 
little things, he not unminéful of her efforts 
and acknowledging them always, but neither 
ever going beyond duty. 

Dolores sat and chatted whilé he had his 
tea, and then. went < to put on a new dress 
¢hat was to make her more than usually 
—_- 

People watched to see what Lady Lockwood 
wore, and copied her costume nine times out 
of ten. This, too, she had got wsed.te, and 
looked at it with some contempt, mixed with 
her dwindling complacency. 

One of the first-people she saw when she 
entered her hostess's drawing-room was 
Ernest Darrell. Dolores never could meet 
him without an inward shock, and a vivid 
memory of that garden party. The years that 
had elapsed had not diminished the force of 
this feeling. She was never really at her ease 
iy him, though she had the. appearance 
of . it. 

On this occasion she had need of all her 
art, for it fell to Darrell’s duty to take her in 


to dinner. 

This had never op gon before, and Do- 
lores stole a glance at her husband. 

She never could rid herself of the idea that 
he to some extent mistrusted her. In fact, he 
did nothing of the sort. He had an absolute 
confidence in Darrel!’s honour, and he had 
proved that Dolores was perfectly circum- 
spect. 

“Is your sister here, Mr. Darrell?” said 
Dolores, relieved after that quick glance of 
hers. She had met Tina a few times. 

“No.. She was asked, but had another en- 
gagement. She is a most dissipated little per- 
son,” said Darrell, laughing. He could not 
help a sort of elation at. having Dolores so 
much to himself. It happened so seldom that 
he saw her for lang at a time. 

“TI don’t wonder af her being in request,” 
said Dolores. “I thought her charming!” 

It was no wonder she did, for when she had 
first met Tina she had expected to be politely 
snubbed, not understunding that Tina would 
have scorned to let Dolores imagine she felt 
aggrieved. She had been, therefore, her usual 

acious little self, and Dolores’s relief made 

er, perhaps, even exaggerate Tina’s attrac- 
tions. Darrell smiled. 

“She's one of the people who are the same 
at home as they are abroad. She hae no end 
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of es - the autumn.” 

“You, too, I suppose?” 

“Yes. May I retort?” 

“Tye invitations. I don’t know that 
I shall aceept them. Don't you think one gets 
tired of co houses? It’s the same thing 
over again, a change of ecene.’ 

“It’s not being at complete ease, but it’s less 
formal .than London society,” said Darrell, 
“and the change of scene in itself make a 
great difference. For va I think I shall 
ruralise in the Highlands, I want to get 
some work done.” 

“Your new novel! 


4 Is it trite what the 
pa say, that you are going to give us a 
Lx apicl ” asked Dolores, rather aaetty, 

“Quite true. I shan't get time to do it if I 
go to other pays houses.” 

Bi is giving yourse!f no rest. Is that 
wise?” 

“TI don't think it is; but what am I.,to do? 
{ve such a drive of work I can’t get a long 
spell of rest.” 

Dolorés- did not remonstrate further; she 
could not, she felt, without too much ¢arhest- 
Ness. Darrell’ himself was glad to turn 
pdb reer He — not ras to ne those 
gre eyes wp at bim anxiously 
ur, rather, 4 wanted it too much. He sot 
on to safer generalities, whither Dolores {ol- 
towed him. 

The party was not Jate, and most of the 
guests elsewhere to go. 

‘Sir Algernon came up to Darrell to say 


“I suppose I shall not see you'again for a 
good time,” he said, shaking eat “IT am 
gomg to the Highiands for the grouse shoot- 
mg; after that, I haven't decided. I‘ suppose 
we ave meet again in the spring?” 

a warm 
clasp it was between them, and how there had 
come into his heart a rush of pity for the 
men who had been so disappointed. 

Then Dolores gave him her hand, and 

said “Good-bye!” in her sweet voice, and with 
the smile that had become rather conventional. 
And Darrell went home with the thrill of that 
touch still on every nerve, and the pain of that 
artifivial smile in his heart. 
. That dinner was one of the last of the 
season. Very soon after society broke up, and 
was to be found ruralising in all sorts of 
vorrect costumés that yet would be scouted in 
Piccadilly. 

Dolores had decided to go and stay with her 
father and mother, who were at Folkestone. 

Sir Algernon would have thought it a neg- 
lect if be had not taken her down hiinself be- 
fore he started on his own journey. 

“Do you join me in Scotiand?” he asked, 
when Juncheon, for which he had stayed, was 
vver in the Fotkestone drawing-room, and 
they were all standing about preparatory to 
fhe good-byes. 

Dolores hesitated, then answered— 

“You are not going to stay there long?” 

“Only while the grouse ecinine Yaad 
Perhaps it would be better to write or meet 
somewhere to arrange further planus.” _ 

“Very well,” said Dolores, taking this as 
an indication that he did not want her to join 
him. “TI will wait here till you write, then.” 

“Tf you like. But if you change your mind, 
and want to do anything else, do 30, and let 
me ‘know; that is all,” said Sir Algernon, 
“Well, that is all I had to say, and I shall 
lose my train if I linger. Good-bye, Dolores,” 

‘It was a parting like a dozen others in the 
last three years. If,.they had known, per- 
haps they would have'made it. a little different, 
alittle less cool. 

He drew her towards him, and kissed her, 
and’ Dolores made no instinctive movement 
beg hut passively stood and received the | 


Sir Algernon. met at King’s Cross Lord 
Walsham and two or three other men who 
made up his smal] party, and tried to fling 


caressing the creature's head. 





off the memory of the good-bye. Those 
partings were always s pang to him. 





“You're not going to do any more to-day, 
are you, Algie?” said Lord Walsham. Sir 
Algernon was always “ Alvie” to his friends. 
“Yes, I am. I'm not tired, and I know 
there are plenty of birds on the moor ‘the 
other side of this hill.” 
The men had been shooting all the morn- 


}happen with an 


narrow hill path Lockwood had trodden some 
hours before. There was really nothing to 
be nervous about. Most likely Algernon bad 
gone home, perhaps, having strayed > far from 
the rendezvous that it was quicker to reach 
home; nothing was in the least likely to 
experienced and careful 


ing, and rather late had finished lunch, which | sportsman. 


they had taken under some trees on the jill. 

The d were lying about them, and a 
couple of keepers at a little distance, 

“I’m dead beat!” said Walsham. “I never 
saw such a chap as you, Algie. Is anybody 
else going to shoot?” 

The others declined. 

“Well, then, look here,” said Lockwood 
“ you fellows go home or wait here, whichever 
you like. I hate half a day’s shooting. I 
don’t want you,” to the keeper who rose to 
accompany him. “‘I’}l take Rob Roy,” and he 
whistled up his dog, 

“It won't keep light very long, Sir Alger- 
non,” said the keeper. “ 

“No, I shan't long. Which are you 
going to do, you fellows? 

Three said they would go back; Walsham 
that_he would wait. The keepers and dogs 
went with the home party, and with this 
agreement the friends parted, Algernon going 
over the hill with the dog at his side, looking 
up affectionately at his master, who kept 


Walsham lay alone under the trees for some 
time, It was perfectly lonely here, and be was 
tired with the day’s heavy work. Perhaps 
he fell pare § Anyhow, it was dusk when fe 
looked round him, and he could pot remember 
seeing the daylight fade. 

He started up. Where was Algie? Had he 
come and forborne to wake his friend? He 
couldn’t be shooting in this light. Not quite 
certain what to do, he went higher up the 
hill, and hearing a step amongst the brush- 
wood, called out— 

“ Algie, is that you?” 

Directly the words left his lips he saw his 
mistake, for the man who came from the 
trees was not Algie, certainly. 

“Darrell!” said Lord Walsham, rather 
taken aback, and forgetting to say or do the 
right thing. 

“You look as if you Ms ja me a ghost,” 
said Darrell, laughing, “How do you do, 
Walsham?’ 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I’m very remiss. 
I'm awtully glad to see you. Staying near 
here” 

“Not very near—over ten miles off. I've 
been walking to-day, and uow I'm homeward 
bound. Is anything the matter, Walsham?” 

“I don’t know exactly. I confess I feel 
fidgety, though it’s stupid. You haven't seen 
Lockwood!” . 

“No; was he with you?” 

Walsham explained. 

“Perhaps he’s gone home,” said Darrell, 
“If you're thinking of an accident, that’s not 
very likely. Lockwood is such a careful shot.” 

* Still he’s so very particular about those 
sort of appointments,” i 

“He may not have liked to wake you.” 

“I think if that had been the case he would 
have sat by till I woke. You see he must 
have done ch ing haif an hour ago.” 

Certainly. e may. have lost his way. 
Does he know the ground well about here?” 

“We've not been over that moor before. I 
don’t know whether he has in other years.” 

“We'd better and find him,” said Dar- 
rell, cheerfully. “I daresay it is all right, and 
he’s gone further than he intended. I know 
all this part. I’ve been trampimg over it for 
over 4 fortnight. I'll take the way he went, 
and you go the other, but don’t go far, Wals- 
ham, and meet here in any case fn an hour.” 

“You really think it’s all right, Darrell?” 
said Walsham. 

“I daresay, dear boy,” answered Darrell, 
kindly, “Don't worry yourself.” 

He had nothing more than the fidgety 





feeling Walsham confessed to as 


parted 
company, and he himself went down the 


Hé got into the valley again, where the 
moor stretched out on all sides of him. It 


| was difficult to guess which way Algernon 


had gone, and, besides, it was getting dark. 
He decided on making a cursory search, then 
going back and advising Walsham to return 
to the shooting-box, and if Lockwood was not 
there, further steps could be taken. 

At present there was really no fear, and 
what could you do on a moor at dark? Still, 
he walked on, raising a shovt from time to 
time, doubtful whether he was on the right 
track. 

Suddenly he stopped—the bark of a dog 
distant, and with that unmistakable tone in 
it that no one accustomed to dogs can mis 
understand. Darrell stood motioniess, scarcely 
breathing, listening to catch the direction, then 
sprang forward. 

The ground descended rather sharply, 
amidst thick bracken and heather, hiding the 
unevenness, over which Darrell once or twice 
stumbled. Half-way down, recovering with 
difficulty from one of these false steps, Darrell 
paused, straining his eyes through the dark- 
ness to see what that was in hix way. With 
a sickening sensation he went forward again 
—a dog sitting upright with his. great eyes 
fixed on the new-comer, and one paw placed 
in the open hand of a man lying amongst the 
heather. 

Darrell knelt down ° still watched intently, 
and turned up the man’s face, which had been 
half-hidden, pressed his hand on the forehead, 
still warm, on the heart, where he could foel 
no pulsation. Dark stains on one shoulder 
and arm showed whiat flow of blood there had 
been, and the drops stili trickled slowly from 
the wonnd. ‘The gun lying on the ground 
with one barrel digcharged, made it plain to 
Darrell how the accident had happened—jus' 
such a stumble es he had “experienced bim- 
self on that descending ground. 

Quite silently--he could not speak even to 
give an encouraging word 4o the faithful brate 
—Darrell did what he could—bound the 
wound, searched in the pocket ‘of Algernon’s 
coat for a brandy flask, and found one, but the 
few drops he got between the clenched teeth 
had no effect. ; 

The dog knew very well the stranger was 
helping his master, and let Darrell do as be 
liked. Trnest lifted himself, and stroked the 
dog’s bead. % 

“I'm going to get help, ” he said, 
here. Do you understand? : 

Rob Roy understood, and Darrell, with a 
parting caress, left him, vanishing in the 
gloom. 

He did not know what he thought or felt as 
he walked back to meet Walsham. His mind 
was so busy with arranging the necessary 
action; beyond that there was an oppression, 
a constant thought of Dolores, a bitter sense of 
loss and failure and incompleteness 

He called to Walsham when he got to the 
foot of the hill. The very tone of the voice 
madé. Walsham come to him rapidly; knowing 
their fears was justified 

“I've found him?” 
asp. 

. “How? . Not- 

“He isn’t dead!” 


“ Stay 


Darrell said, with a 


“Good heavens!” said) Walsham. “His 
wife!” 

“We mustn't think of that now. I want 
you to get to the lodge. Yon know the way in 


the dark?” 
“Yes. It's not very dark yet. 
“Very well. 3ring the men from there, 
enough to carry him honie. He’s lying balf- 


way down the sloping ground ; the gillies will 
know the place if you tell them thai 
don’t go yet. 


Listen, 
Send someone sharp for the 
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~parest' doctor, wid let cbim go on and tele- 
one for Lady, Lockwood. you undes- 


see ride #1 know her address. Don’t 
yon think be’ll live, Darrell?” said the young 


fellow, chokingly. 

Darrell 5 his head, wrung the ‘other's 
hand, and turded back again. He found his | 
way with some 4) ifficulty—anoorland i is: 80 .con- 
fusing, Nothing was a ie The dog still 
sat immovable. bene —y Shen Inaster, 
by whowe side Darrelt and 

héad on his’ arm. ue tears, were 
ing ‘like ‘a womau’s! Pai id 


7 rele 


oe 


By tacit consent the men of Lac 
party gave the lead to Ernest Darrell, 
not so intimate a friend as any 
them, and mot’as old as some. They. 
know him either, except by name, sav 
sham. 

rr were: kind-hearted felows, and 

wely shocked and grieved, and 
io anything save go into that room wi 
rg lay, or hear the doctor's verdict 
night. 

wer hey eat in the dining-room where the table 
had been laid for dinner, and talked in low 
voices’ or were silent, waiting to ‘hear what 
hope was given. 

Walsham alone was in the bedroom. Darrell 
drew him uside while the doctor ve giving 
some onlers to a servant. 

“Walsham,” he eaid, rather perviodly, “ it’s 
possible Lockwood may recover a momentary 
consciousness. I think I'd better not be in the 
toons.” 

“Why not?” 

“A reason of my own-—~a good ‘one... di’'s 
best for him not to see me. suddenly, You'll 
do as 1 wish? .‘Thanks. There's doctor 
free. Well, doctow?” 

Dr. Farquhar simply shook his head. Wal- 
ham looked in horror at Darrell, who went 
white, ard left the room. 

Walsham remained behind; he had much 
rather not have ‘the: task of ‘telling the men 
downstairs. He knew he should break down 
and ‘make a fool of himself. 

Darrell told the men quietly, while —_ 
aw faint constiousness came to the 
whose life was eVbing so fast: It was yr 
doctor who stigible whine the wistful eyes and 
almost unintelli 

“ Lord bh sry is wih ‘ou. There was 
someone elise?” said Dr. uhar, ‘gently. 
“ Mr.—-Mr. Darrell. Shall I i for him?” 

Walsham, who was quite young and could 
scarcely bear the phage in his friend, went 
wwiftly to fetch Darrell. 

“Ayre you sure he wants me?” Ernest 
asked. “Did Dr. Farquhar send you!” 

“Yes, .Go at once. Why in the world do 
you think Algie doesn’t want you? Do go!” 

Darrell obeyed. He felt in his heart that 
unsteadiness that follows a strain, as if a very 
little would put it gat of his power to keep his 
control. 

He could not misread the eyes that went to 
his face. He bent over Algernon and kissed 
him, with lips so tremulous that he could not 
at once answer the mute question. 

“1 have sent for her,” he said, and sat 
down by the bedside, 

He kept that position more or less til] the 
end, for even shen be relapsed again into 
unconsciousness Algernon seemed to feel the 
slightest movement in the hand holding his. 

How much else he felt or knew they could 
not tell. Whether the longing to see Dolores 
kept alive the faint life within him; whether 
he had wishes he could not utter, or knew he 
was dying, they could not be gare. When can 
we? 

Darrel) felt, as if bis life had begun on that 
fatal afternoon, and ali that had gone before 
had been a dream, an imagining. 

He had ap imefiable dread. of Dolores com- 
ing, of breaking the truth to her, of seeing her 
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suffer; a desire for her coming se intense that 
it formed itself into a supplication that was | 


an attitude of his mind. As for: 
this solemn vigil wiped them: put. 

Late’ in the afternoon of the next: day, when 
it seemed that only 4 miracle ie « ihn 
Algernon living an hour more, Waleham. looked 
into the Poa ie and at Decrell.; Then Ernest 
knew Dolores had come,/ 


ee 


CHAPTER Vi 


None of the guests but Walsham were now 
in the house—they had gone. to the village a 
couple of miles off, sayi ey were only, in 
the way, - And so it_was ning Dolores had gone 
into the dining-room, which was the principal 


ee baka te és 
could not go 
erage foie oy hy a Hipage, to the eek Ah 


What should he say to her? How 
 osy the terrible truth? . 
Dolores saw him enter, without stirring 
from the table near which.she stood. Her hat 


} and gloves were off, and lier black eyes looked 


half wild under,the soft rings of tumbled hair 
on her forehead, 

Darrell’s strength came back to him as he 
saw her. He knew of old she was not of the 
nature to bear great sb yesf wear women do, 
He went to her and took he 

“He is still living?” he said, ye Bie 
suddenly quiver in his and owny eli 
He put her in & Chait, and was g' ye Prete 
water, but she clung to all her 
strength. 

a Don't go!” she whispered. “You mustn't 

o!” Her head was*bowed against his arm. 
arrell laid his hand on it in softest sympathy. 
4 “My poor child,” he said, “this is not-your 

oi 


ny 

“Oh, but I let him go! J was glad for hin 
to go!” she was sobbing, ‘convulsively. “ He 
was so good to me—always,” 

Her voice died away,in a. chokin breath. 

“Come to him now,” said Darrell, still 
stroking the beaatiful stricken head. “He has 
little time to live, and he’ wants you.” 

“He wants me!” Dolores lifted her head, 
her Ji 8 pn eagerly. 

e doesn’t remember wrongs now,” Darrell 

“He remembers that he loved you 

nea and it did hot seem hard to him to 
say that now. 

The girl let him Jead her from the room, and 
when they got inside the room upstairs she 
ng her han’ and went swiftly to the bed- 
8) 

Al hag with a sort of rapture lighting up 
his lifted himself with that strange 
pwc wry ‘of the dying, and as she flung herself 
down beside him w her in his arms, 
pillowing her head on, his heart. 


For minutes there was not a sound in the | 


room. Ozly Darrell was there, and he, stand- 
ing by the window, leant his head down on 
his folded arms, but with every sense so acute 
that he heard her hoarse. whisper, “ Husband, 
for, ive! ” and Algefnon’s ronal soft “ My 
darling!” and he seemed trying to say some- 
thing more, but. the time was past, and he could 
we ress his lips on the face against his own. 

tin Darrell did not stir—not till the silence 
grew so strange, and then he turned, The 
dead face and the living side. by side, and the 
living scarcely knew that the arms around her 
had. relaxed their” nomen and the lips on her cheek 
were growing cold. When Darrell touched her 
she looked at him in a dazed way. 

“Come, my child, for a little while,” he had 
not the heart to say to her, “ He is dead!” 

“J will bring you back.” 

But Dolores only laid her face down again. 
She could not erstand there was no more 
room to show, her Tepentance. 

Darrell was 0 to wait before he made 
another effort. Why was it his lot, of. all 
men’s, to drive the sword into her heart? 

“ Dolores,” he said, still cme ee 

“you must come with me now 
down to unloose the clasp of her hands about 
pol dead “‘mau.. “Don't you understand, 

ear?” 


igen. eretee 





“ Haven't I a right too. * 'sho said, 
wildly. “He forgeve. mew vied me oy 
Why do you look at me 30, and tBu take 
on ine? Don't beso cruel to aot ’t take 
me away! T've so anych to make up, and 
there’s no time., Oh, Heaven ! be isn’t dead!” 

It was easy now to do aa ha wished, for 
with that cry her seuses, gave way. Darrell 
carried her from’ the room and inte, another 
near, calling to the doctor, who was down- 
stairs, and.came directly... wh 

“Take care of her,” Darrell Hare, orgul 
terning from the bed where he had la 
Dolores. ‘TH me up aot that Wiegrede 

got her reap t poor 
child her face to the wall and wished 


onder ® sgh i wat hous bel 
ets with her, and was + ottendanee 


wig fot 
“You said you'd take me back, » she Ld 


4 Yes, I will, my child, presently, 
Mt soe ma see T keep my 


silent, Her old ‘pelianee oft 
him had come ak in a different shape jn thig 
extremity of hers—in a childlike trust and con- 
fidence. 

She said, presently, as if the more remote 
past had become dim for the moment, and only 
the later time was foremost : 

“It all presses: on me 0. If I could have 
told him.. If I hadn't parted from him, so 
coldly! »Now it’s too late!” 

Darrell forced :himself te play his ‘part. of 
consoler, though his heart was wrung am that. 
parhetic coming back to him for help. 

‘He knows my, ” he said, softly. 
and think of thay, and 


You are 
promise 


yes ev bpp Try 
the mistakes and faults. Would it 
ens and you easier to go now!” 

“May I?” she said, with @ quick relief in 
her tone. 

Dersult sbenerdie the had done right, nd 
sent her into the room alone, waiting outside. 
It was so strange to him, and 80 sweet, to 
be with her at this time, to have her in his 
charge, to sustain her failing strength, and 
give all the comfort he Bis py 

It. seemed to him now a misersble thing that 
he could ever have laid on her an extra bur- 
then ; her wrong to him shrank into so paliry 
shape beside her anguish to-day. 

Dolores came out to him ee a long while, 
locking very exhausted, but she was more col- 
lected. 

She was able to go downstairs and tell him 
what her wishes were, and-to see Lord Wal- 
sham; but Darrell, weuld not let her remain 
long, He wag afraid to let her keep up oe 
effort to think and speak calmly. 

“ She's terribly Poy 
when Dolores had left. the room for the night. 

“ Yes,” Darrell, said, briefly... “I «think 
we'd better go, too, Walsham. There is nothing 
to be done till to-inorrow, and it’s been «a hard 
day. ‘Good-night |” 

Walsham slept soundly. He was commpars- 
tively untroubled ; but how could Darrell sleep 
when he could ‘hear Dolores sobbing in. the 
room next bis? 

When there was nothing more fo be done, the 
funeral over, the will the new Barone. 
installed, then Dolores eked blankly ardund 
her, and asked herself what she was to do with 
a. life thet bad ended. 

She was wealthy so Tong as she formed no 
second marriage. She could sit with her hands 
before her ali day if she liked. She had no 
imperative duties, no ties, nd one wanted her; 
and she was only twenty-tw6, a girl in years, 
but.oh! how old and seared and worn she 
felt! 

She had leisure to count up every éne of het 
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false steps, which could uot be retraced. ‘The 
timé for that was over. Forgiveness, some 
al Was sometimes also an added 
a ; 
yet Donald, who-could not give her 
silk and gold, who knew, as did all the world, 
that any man she must now retinquish 
these costly things, still kept her in his heart. 
And when he wW it was no longer sacri- 
legato utter a word of new ties, sud-ienly his 
Pia for work gaye way, his brain refused 
to. tink. 


“I must go ‘to her)” he ‘said desperately, 
“T nust know if there is still left for me only 
@ grain that.I can make grow into Jove.” 

Be thought him unwise. 
care for that? Hé would be a fool, then, It 
was.better than heart-bunger. 

» And.so, when he was ushered into Dolores’ 
diawing-room, he was not himself, held ‘her 


hands,in.a grip, and looked down’ into ‘her | 
“2% word, scanning thie | 


e: withons 
hanges in it that gave her o new beauty—~a 
beauty she had never had in that brilliant, 
heartiess girlhood. 

“You, are-changed!” she said abruptly, 

“Am I?” Dolores , answered, in ‘a, very 
gentle way. She was so moved herself. “It 
is very kind of you to come.and see me so 
soot. Did Rose tell you?, She and her. hus- 
band have been already; but then they are idle 

le; you are so busy still.” ah 

And you call it kind?’ sajd Darvel, still 

with his dark.eyes on thé soft, exquisite face. 


“TI can’t work. I have no thoughts and no | 


heart for it. UW want ' little rest—a little 
peace, and I come to you for them.” 

“T thought you had given that up,” said 
Dolores, sadly.“ Ecouldn’t give you these 
things.” She drew away her hands and turned 
from him. “.} am. sorry——" Her yoiee fal- 


iff i Why? Do I wound you?, Haven’t 
ited so jong that I might spare you one 

throb: of pain—you had so much?” 

’ She leant. ber arms on the back of & chair, 
perhaps to steady herself, and looked at him. 

“I ought to have it. I shall always have 
it. You are giving; it ‘me now,” she said. 
“Listen, Ernest; be a little patient.” . » 

He choked back ‘the words on his. lips, fore- 
ing himself to stand. silent 

“Don't you see,” she went on, “ how impos- 
sible it ix? Yow love me, but it must be with 
@ clianged love. All the'sorrow iti the world 
can’t undo what is done. T can't give you 
back all I have robbed you of. I can’t make 
myself innocent of wrong, and I can’t forget 
it. Is that what you want—a shadowed love 
~# wife who wrung your heart for these 
things?” sweeping her hand out towards’ the 
luxurious room. “I'm seared, Ernest; | not 
bright or happy: I, need ‘sustaining, tiot 
to sustain. And you live a harassing life.” Do 


you want to come back to’ a heme sich dst | 


should make it?” 

“Tt would be home;” le said, huskily. lt 
ign’t that. now. Haven't I had time in these 
years to know myself? i can’t live-withoutj 
you. 1 would rather have the pain, if, pain 
there bet” ‘ ‘ae 

“It's 90 easy to say that now, You don't 
know what it would be, I can’t do it, Ernest:; 


T gant sin against you a second time. _ It], 


isn’t,’ she said, hurriedly, “that I will. not 
give up wealth. Heer ws I care nothing 
ior it now!” : i et 

“T know it! I never doubted it!” 

“J am glad of that!” said Dolores, her ¢yer 

filled with tears. .“ Well, then, gimee you: are 
erous enough not to misjudge me, let us 
leave things so. You will be happier.” 

“And you?” said Darrell, bending down t@ 
her. “ Yow have settled what is best for me, 
now I may ask. what is your: yifle 77) >"! 

‘3, trembling, mid very low, 

_ Tam not a fit wife for any man! And you 
<i haven't forgotten old times—it’s becadse I 
love: you ‘still 
aa you can haze!” 


What did he} 


at T can’t speil such happiness 


“You are taking from me all I can ever 


all your life—you so young yet—in regrets ? 
Is there never to be a resting-place for you 7” 

“It musu’t be such as you would make for 
me!” she said, brokenly. “Oh, Ernest! 
dowt you understand? I can't'take love and 
care from you—-whom'I have wronged! And 
you couldn’t forget, you couldn’t! You would 
doubt every word, every look! How could you 
do else? What is there in me to trust to, when 
and a place in the world?” 

*“Yoors ago.” And now’ yon are clunged-- 
now you would ‘give up this gold for me!” 
‘ssid Darrell, softly. He held out his hands. 


I will-use no strength—only love!” 
“Ernest!” ' 
“My dari 

whispered. “ You musn't be afraid! Lift your 

” (Re put back the, dark, clustering 

hair, looking into the eyes that would never 

meet his with so cloudless a gaze as of old. 

“ Be less hard on yourself! | Trust me a little!” 
“FE will try! 1 do trust you—not niyself!” 

she whispered back, unsteadilv. 

He let her grow, quiet, waiting till he felt 
| the quiver in the slight form still down, and 
she moved: as if to half draw lierself from hirn 
Then he made-hér sit down, and knelt beside 
her, saying softly :-~ . 

“You know, it is no treason, dearest!” 

“iknow | Ob, Ernest, how patient you are 
with me!” 

She let her head sink against his shoulder, 
closing her eyes. Presently he félt her press 
her face closer against. him, and bent down. 

“You are happier now?” he said; tendérly. 

*Erest, I am so glad'I can give up some 

ing for you!” Dolores said, Itfting herself. 

“Is it wrong to be glad that—that Algie 

couldn't alter that as he wished?” 

“No, dear! 
of,” 

Dolores laid her head back again, and ¢o 
both remained for a Jong time. 


Silence was best, for there were so many 


on memories both had rather leave alone. 

“I think I; can do my work now,” Darrell 
. said, brightly, He was not going to let this 
undercurrent sweep him its own way; “and 
better still when you come and share it!” 

And Dolores thought, bat would not say, 
“The work you won Without my help!” She 
said, instead : 

* Your sister, Ernest?” 

“Tina would not, in ‘any case, be with me 
| lorig. She will marry my old friend Willing- 


» SOON, 
“Yes? I did not mean that quite. I 


meant 
“That. she will not like you? . Don’t fret 
about. that. ‘Tina is a tenderhearted little 
thing. You have evaded me, Dolores.” 
“J didn’t mein to, How have I evaded 
9’ 





“ You Wouldn’t notice my hint. I will make 
it plainer. How soon will you come'to me?” 

a you choose!” said Dolores, in her 
gentle, subdued way. 

“You are ittmg to me,” said Darrell, 
in a pained voice, “because you think you 
have no right to deny anything [ want. Will 
that do, darling, to begin on? You will make 

me very y and then, besides, I shall 
know you are always remembering!” he laid 

Sa Synngnes: hers... “ Loan’t bear that!” 

Again the stab! 

He held her silent for a minute; then she 
¢ Sill T choose, thek?. Six eeks? 

“ ra ? ” 

“No, nol” Darrell lifted his head, smiling. 
“You. were right after all. You make it too 
long. A month—isn’t that enough?” 


_“Exnest.. you ‘break my. heart!” said 
Dolores, oa ately. “I can never repay it— 
never do enough for Tee) 





Darrell felded. her. closer. » 


have! And you think there. is no happiness | ground ! 
in frying to give you some ? Are you to spend | spent on it? 





| 
| 


| 


you. shrink still!” Darrell | 


| 


things that could not be said withont teuching | 





| in My own mind that I put to you 


—— 


“Hush, dear!” he said, “that is forbidden 
Hasn't: there been enough time 
You think you will jorget if 
you ar¢ not always remembering! Isu't it 
sometimes: the right way.to show ‘our sorrow 
the going straight forwards, and not looking 
back over much?” : 

“ Making amends by ‘doing the best!" said 
Dolores, humbly ; “and we can't if we recall 
too ‘often. Is that what 1 have ‘done, 
Ernest?’ 

“TI don't know, love? ; Don’t take me for a 


I could barter your love and ny faith for gold guide in those thins. It was rather a question 


J But you 


must never be afraid to tell me ali that is in 
your heart!” 
Then. he kissed her with a desp ‘softness 


“ Come to me, Dolores? I ‘will'‘not compel you. | that brought the tears. from her heart to ber 


es. ' 

Tina was'very sorry, and whan Ernest told 
her she said so. 

“I knew it would come,” she said; “but I 
will tell you frankly J wish it‘hadn’t, although 

know, with all the drawbacks, you would 
never rest without her. { was obliged to have 
my say, dear. Having had w T’ll go and-.see 
her to-morrow, and she sbali not think I am 
anything but her sister.” 

fina wondered hew Dolores would come 
down from ene place of life tw another, end 
especially when she saw her, pale and tremu- 
lous, kneeling beside Ernest, and’ falteringly 
repeating ber vows. 

A ‘little of this fear was in Darell’s heart 
later on, when the briaf time of respite from 
work was over, aid they were coming home to 
settle. Not that he thought Dolores would 
fail, but that She would suffer in conquering 

But there was no lack of every comfort,’ and 
what to Dolotes at one time would have been 
luxuries... They were not that: now, and house- 
hold ‘superintemience was irksome to her. in 
iteelf ; when done for Ernest it ‘was a pleasure 

Lying one winter evening af her fect in the 


a ‘ aie) rey reloome use before laurps 
I think this is what he thought firelight, in the, weloome pa : ; 


are lit, Darvell.tedk the white hand on her 
knee, und laid his dipson it softly, looking up 
into her eyes-—+a. wistful: look. 

What does that mean!” said Dolores, 
smilmg. She always emiled at his lover-like 
ways. ~Shal I interpret u%, Krnest? You 
want to know whether I am used to the 
changed life, whether ‘Tins has taught me to 
yet over my difficulties?’ 

“ Dolores-——” 

“Hush!” she dvew her hand away and laid 
it over his lips. ‘“‘ Above all, you want to 
know whether I dm lappy, whether I was a 
true prophet six months ago!” 

“ Are you happy?” he’ wid, baying his head 
back against her kneo, “ My darling!” as she 
bent down and kissed him. 

“And you?” she whispered. “TI have tried, 
Ernest, to do as you said. I haven't for- 
gotten, but still I have looked forward.” 

Yes, he knew that—knew, too, that tlere 
were memories they ‘had they never touched on, 
and one name, loved and reverenced, that was 
deep down in each heart. 

It. was in these esilences and concealments, 
in these memories that a chance word would 
wake into quickened life, that the pain of their 
love lay; i was this softened happiness that, 
hallowed the pain. 

So now he stil looked up in the face that 
had grown so sweet. and soaght the hand she 
had drawn from him 

“Tt have-—you!” be said, and she silently 
caressed. the head-on ber knee, while the dim, 
tender twilight closed them rond. 

THE END. | 





CHIMNEYS were unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans. They used stoves in various forme. 
No chimneys are found in Pomp-ii or Heren- 
laneum. ‘The first mention of chimneys occurs 


in an inscription fouhd at Venice, dated 1347, 
which mentions that an earthquake overthrew 
a number of chimneys, 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE 


By Florence Hodgkinson 
(Author of ‘ Dolly’s Legacy,” “ Ivy’s Peril,” ** Guy Forrester’s Secret,’ &c., &c.) 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


In the prologue we are told how Andrew Gordon came 
to be arrested for the suspected murder of his old 
master, Mr. Treviyn, of Treviyn and Marks, and that 
the sudden shock caused his death the same night 
that be was arrested. Andrew Gorden was liv in 
the Bast Mad of London at the time, and a few days 
before his arrest had taken as lodger Margaret Lyon, 
with her child. It so happened that Andrew recognised 
Margaret as having calied upon Mr. Treviyn. Both 
women have lost their husbands, and each is left with 
@ young child, 

Twenty years have gone by, and Lord Combermere, 
conscious of his approaching-end, has named Kenneth 
Bt. Clune (who succeeds to the title) heir to the vast 
estate of Combermere on conditicn that he marries,on 
or before her twenty-first birthday, Margaret Helena, 
only child of Noel St. Clune. Kenneth has no intention 
of allowing himself to be coerced into marrying a 
woman he bas never seen. 


Nell Marsh, one of a poor but proud family, deter- 
taines to try and earn her own living, ond mekes the 
acquaintance of Bruce Carew, an artist at the top of his 
profession, who offers her employment as an artist's 
model. Nell's sister, Queenie, bas become. secretly 
betrothed to Austin Brooks, bué on learning that she is 
2 8t. Clune and with the possibility of becoming Lady 
Comberm »re, poor Austin is neglected; but he is so 
blindly in love that he does not see the change iu her, 

it is becoming more and more clear that Kenneth 
takes more than a friendly interest in Nell; and the 
proud and ambitious Queenie is treated very distantly. 
The time is fast approaching when, unless Kenneth 
carries out the conditions of Lord Combermere’s will, 
he will remain @ comparatively poor man. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

R. BROOKS was very proud of bis 
children, and rather disposed in a 
general way to act their 
opinions as better than hix own ; 

fam = but he found #& very difficult to 

adopt Austin’s view of Queenie’s conduct. 

Poor Nell, faithful to the promise extorted 
from Ter, had never told the young man of the 
strange discovery that she and his darling were 
not sisters ; but in spite of this omission old 
Mr. Brooks, who knew something of the world, 
had gathered a pretty. correct view of the case. 
The beautiful ambitious girl ha. thought his 
son a grand match when she lived in a little 
cottage ; but now, taken up by rich relations, 
she meant to try whether her face would. not 
purchase even better fortune than to be the 
mistress of the Manor House. Such was the 
conciusion of the old man, who had never 
spoken a word to Queenie in his life, but yet 
judged her far more correctly than his son, who 
worshipped her ; and again and again the father 
wished regretfully his boy’s choice had fallen 
on ‘Nell, little guessing that it would have been 
as impossible for Nell to love Austin as it 
would have been to her to marry him without 
that sentiment. 

There Was a Jong siiénce when the two men 
had left the cottage. Then Austin broke out 
impatiently and defiantly, as though his father 
had accused his love of falseness. 

‘I don’t believe a word of *t. Queenie 
always suid Nell was not like her. They migtut 
be sisters, hut they are as different as possible. 
She must have left some message for me, and 
that girl is keeping it back for her own ends!” 

“Nonsense!” said old Samuel, quickly. 
“Austin, your disappomtment makes you 
unjust. That little girl yonder couldn’é tell a 
lie if she tried.” 

Austin turned round on him. 

“Then bow do you explain things, sirt” 

Mr. Brooks hardly enjoyed the question, 
In his heart he thoroughly distrusted the 
missing girl, but be felt it would be useless to 
Say so 

“ Letters do miscarry sometimes,” he 
remarked sententiously. “Hers may have done 
80, 

Austin shook hi head. 

That won't do, father. Granted her letter 
to me might miscarry ; one to her sister would 
hardly do so too! Besides, in tem weeks there 
would be time for her to find owt it had done 








so and write again. No, if we allow Nell has 
nothing to do with it we can only take one 
view, and conclude the grandmother is at the 
bottom of it!” 

Th's suggestion delighted Mr. Brooks. He 
wished to spare Queenie blame te please his 
son, and Nell to please himself, ‘ore it 
was quite a comfort to find a thitd person 
who they could unite amicably in condemn- 


ing. 

‘Depend upon it, that’s it, Austin. Old 
women are awfully ambitious. She didn’t un- 
derstand your prospects, and wanted to cnt 
the girl off from any one she had known in 
her poorer days, so she stopped the letters ; 
then your young Jady felt offended and didn’t 
write again. I wonder I never thought of it 
before; that explains everything beautifully.” 

Austin groaned. 

“To you,.perhaps, father, but just think of 
the misery it means for me?” Zs 

“Misery! my dear boy, you can’t care for 
the meanness of an old woman who has never 
seen you!” 

“ But Queenie?” 

“We agreed it was not her fauli¢” 

“But it cuts-her off from meas much as if 
it were. You argue thet, hurt at my silence, 
she won't write again, and if she did her grand- 
mother would ytop thé letter. Then how am I 
vo find-ter?”’ ee 

Mr. ‘Brooks sighed. 

“I don't know!” 

Things were going very much against him. 
He had had bright visions of Austin marrying 
in a fow weeks’ time and settling with his bride 


wt the Manor House to the infinite content of | 


Mopsy and her father. But now it seemed 


Austin bad set his affections on a girl who not 
only seemed utterly unattainable, but who had 
vanished mysteriously. 

“T shall find ther!” said the young man, 


hopefully. “ff I search the world over I will 
find my darling!” 

Many fathers would huve remarked that at 
Lthat rate he might as well have remained first 
officer of the Egyptian for any comfort‘he would 
be at home. But Mr. Brooks was a kindly- 
natured man, ‘ant suppressed that ere: 
though certainly it rose to his lips. 

“My boy,” he said mildly, “ wouldn’t it be 
better for you to give her up. There seems to 
me to be nothing but disappointment in store 
for you if you persist.” 

* Would you have given my mother up?” 

“ That was different. 
from boy and girl! We knew the ims- 
and-outs of each other’s family. Now it seems 
to me, Austin, you know nothing of this Mar- 
garet Marsh, except that she is beautiful!” 

“T know she lovey me!~ 

“Oh! you asked her then?” 

Austin coloured. 

“J did not mean to deceive you, father. 1 
saw her the last night before we went to Lon- 
don, and she promised to wait for me.’ 

Well, three months is not so very long to 
wait, but it seeme-to have been too long for 
me.” 

“ You ere angry, sir!” 

“No, but Iam troubled. This makes things 
isok very dark. If she was engaged to yeu 
nothing could explain ber not. writing.” 

“TI thought we agreed dhe had ,written, and 
her grandmother stopped the letter.” 

“But an engagement to my son is a very 
good prospect for a young girl. I think it 
ought to satisfy any grandmother. An old 
woman might object to an idle flirtation, but 
this was d'fferent. She might be far richer 
than her gon’s widgw, who was content to live 
in a beggurly tittle cottage ; but I don’t think 
she could he grand ito look down on 
the Manor House!” 

“If only Mrs. Marsh had lived!” 


We'd loved each other 


| “T expect, r woman, it was a happy 

release. She one of the saddest tacre I 

ever saw, and she lived on an annuity of sixty 
minds a-year!” 

“Who told y mn?” 

“The Vicar! He used to cash her cheques: 
for he?.” 

“Then, father, we must kmow who seni 
them. ‘That would be a clue.” 

“I don't see it—the annual allowance most 
likely came from her husband’s employer!” 

“Well, be would know the grandmothers 
address. Father! let’s call on the Vicar. If you 
won't come with me F-must — 

Poor Mr. Brooks! He fo meekly in 
his boy's woke; and very soon they were 
et the vicarage’ gates, and “duly “shown 
into the mer The older man began the con- 
vyersation. e had had several meetings 
with Mr. Baillie and liked him very much, 
while the Vicar was indebted to the master of 
the Manor House for many a generous aid to 
local charities. Samuel Brooks in his simple 
way went straight to the point. 

“We want you to give us Miss Marsh's 
address, Mr. Whe. This lad of~mine is 
engaged to her! And what with his being 2% 

~s@a and her going away in such a hurry, they 
have lost of each other,” 

Mr. Baillie started. 

oe son engaged to Miss Marsh! Which 
one » 4 


“Quéenie,” replied Austin, frankly. “We 
have been to her sister, but she ied all 
knowledge of her.” 


“Poor child!” said the pare hen 
“Nell, Imean. The denial is enough ; 
from the day Miss Marsh left the Cottage her 
sister has heard nothing of her. ‘I don’t want. 
to — seve fectings, young man, if eden 
engaged to her, in mion, Miss Mars 
has Ladawsh choudinably 1 ae 

“Td rather wo ame Tg her ewintcowrd 

seems strange cou 
> I want you to tell me where: 

im » 


“ But I have no idea!” 
“She -couldn’t neere like this, and no 
one have a clue!" gaid poor Austim, sadly.. 
“ You were her mother’s friend surely you know 
the whereaborwts of Mrs, Marsh’s family? As 
Seats is with her grandmother, that would 


us. 

' ?, was Mrs. Marsh’s friend, and I am. 
proud to own it, From the day she came to 
Marden, a young widow eighteen years ago, till 
I read the funeral service over her a few weeks 
since I was her friend; but I never heard her 
speak of any relations either of her own or 
her husband's; and, what is more, I don’t be- 
lieve she had any!” 

“ But Queenie is with her grandmother!” 

“So Nell told me, and L.can. see the poor 
| child believes it; but some years ago I had a 
| long conversation with Mrs. Marsh, and she 
| assured me then thet there was not a single re- 
| lution left of her own or her husband’s. 1 
' may as well confess the ¢ruth. I am not 

ashamed to say it wus the dearest wish of my 
| heart to marry Mrs, Marsh.” 

“That old lady!’ ejaculated Samuel, with 
more frankness than polteness. 

She was barely forty when she died. She 
came here a wi of éwenty-two, with hair 
as white as snow, bleached in one night by the 
shock of her husband's death. Her heart wat 
buried in his grave, and so I was refused, but 
we were warm friends to her dying day, and E 
shall never believe she deceived me.” 

Mr. Brooks rubbed his forehead; the case 
grew stranger and stranger! 

“ We understood you managed Mrs. Marsh's 
money matters,” said Austin gravely. “We 
thought from that you must know someth:ng of 
her family?” 

The Vicar answered promptly. i 

“Her income came to me once ® month: it 
the form of a cheque signed W, Ashwin, I 
know Mr. Ashwin was her husband’s employer 
at the time of his death, and took a great in- 
terest in the girls. He used to write fromr 
time to time and send them little presenta, Ie 
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was he who took the Cottage for them years 
ago and furnished it.. He-catled on me at the 
time before Mrs. Marsh arrived, and begged me 
to do anything I could for her, as she bad 
known a great deal of trouble.” 

“Not Ashwin the lawyer? 

“The same! He came down the day of Mrs, 
Marsh’s death, and again for the Berm “7 
was appointed guardian to both the girls, an 
if you go to him I have no Fie ripe, will 
hear anything he cam tell you.’ 

Thia was something. Austin the 
re hand, Mr. B looked infinitely re- 


“We shall be coming to you soon, sir, to 
read tthe marriage se for them. I don't 
approve of jong ents, and the poor 


engegem 
mother would'nt be grieved if the girl put off 


her black frook just for one day!” ] 

Mr, Baillie promised to officiate, and_w'shed 
all possible happiness to the young couple, but 
he doubted, in his own mind, w he 
should ever marry Queenie to Brooks, 
He had read the girl’s worldly, ambitious 
nature more correctly than most people, and 
he never believed she would settle down to a 
quiet country Efe. ‘ 

To London travelled the impatient Austin 
by the first train the next day; and very early 
in the morning ipresented himself at Mr. 
Ashwin’s office, only to hear that that gentle- 
man had started the night before for the conti- 
nent, where his movements were quite uncer- 
tain. 

The poor young man felt bewildered. Was 
there no tracking his beautiful darling? Was 
@he, indeed, lost to him for all time? 

There was nothing for i but to go home, 
firss leaving his ve i’ with Mr. Ashwin’s 
partmer, accompanied an earnest request 
ES Waekehis Wetyera wsbivees sent to hin the 
first moment it reached the office, 

But the wecond day after his return to the 








YOU ‘BE FOND OF’ TO ORDER, 
CON L£ROL 














MI34 AINSLIE? 
THAN I 


IF 80, YOU 
HAVE,” SAID 


HAVE 
KENNET 


Manor House he troubled hiinself 


don postmark ; and, little as it really told or 
promised, it was welcome as dew to the dry, 
rched earth. 
“My pear Avstin,—I hope you may find 


this letter waiting for you when you come | 


home, or else I fear you will have very hard 
thoughts of me. 

. mother ded my grandmother 
offered to take me, and though I didn’t want 
wns ge boy Fae I must, that 1 belonged to her, 

couldn’t do anything she didn’t like until 
I was twenty-one—more than two long years! 
So you see, dear, I can’t keap my promise and 
be your wife, for you wouldn't like to wait all 
that time. And grandmother is very strict ; 
she won't even let me see anyone, or write o 
letter she does not read. I am at my wit’s- 
end how to get this posted, but I shall manage 
it somehow, AH hag turned out so different 
from what we h that evening in the 
Chestnut Valley. I can hardly bear to think 
of the dear old times! Everyone is very kind 
to me. I dare not wear your ring, but I have 
got it safe among my treasures. Someday, 
when you have forgotten me and married some- 


| one else, I will send it back to you, but I can’t 
with it now. It rem‘nds me of the | 


bear to Ler 
and of all the happy days I ‘have spent in 
rden. You are quite free, dear Austin, for 
it would not be right to bind you to one, who, 


for more than two years, must not even write | 


to you. Good-bye! I daresay some day you 
ili meet a nice girl who will make you far 


happier than you could have been with 


“ QUEENIE.” 
And ths letter, so far from mmking the in- 
fatuated Austin » his freedom, Kept him 
more deeply in e than ever. ‘To his 
mind it fully absolved his darling from all 
charge jeness, and proved her to he as 


no longer | 
about Mr. Ashwin, for a letter had come to | 
him ina round, girlish hand, bearing the Lon- | 





-— AFFECTIONS UNDER FAR BETTER 


true and unselfish as she was beautiful. If h 

futher and Mr. Baillie—ito whom he confided 
he substance of her letter—hardly hel 
| th's opinion, it must be remembered they wer 

| no longer young. They had not the open 
ingenuous nature of tthe honest sailor, and, 
most important of all, they were not in love 
with Queenie ! 


oem 


HAPTER IX. 


Lory CoMBERMERE disuppointed the gentle 
widow who loved him, and would so fain have 
secured his prosperity by a marriage with hs 
remote cousin, Margaret St. Clune. Perhaps 
the young Earl was not favourably impress 
| with the heiress at the meeting in the Marder 
| Cottage. Perhaps his heat was ‘still sore at 
| Kathleen's desertion; for, while the Countess 
lavas daily expecting him at White Ladies, shé 
| received a letter saying he lad gone abroad. 

Tt was a wise step, though none of his friends 
approved it. Poor Kengwould have met nothin 
but humiliations in London. Abroad, travel 
ling as a bachelor and dropping bis cumbrous 
| title, he had enough for every want. He was 
| not brought into constant meetings with mere 
| seeming friends, He had ample leisure for his 
| literary pursuits, and to “pormy over the ques- 
tion whether he should or should not 
| come a suitor for ithe hand of Margaret St. 
| Chine. 
| There was one contingency he had not under 
stood at first, but which Mr. Ashwin was care 
ful #6 explain to him. [If he accepted his 
cousin Gedffrey’s (directions and proposed to 
| the heiress, even if she refused him, he in 
| herited the Albbey and lal its revenues. 

It seemed to poor Kenneth his cousin had 
much the of it. At worst she only lost 


be- 


| half the property, unless she married some wt 
terly worthless character (and that she could 
| do without forfeit if she waited till she wae 
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twenty-five) without her cuardian’s consent, | in London if I remember right. ‘Haven't you "She was only true to her Wy eh 
and even then the weelth she forfeited was se- | done so? “And your cogsin’s will. I t at ini- 
cured to her children. It was impossible to be offended. The and I think go more than ever now | 


Yes, she had mach the best of it; while, as 
for poor Kenneth, there was only one way in 
which hé could possess the Abbey—by propos- 
ng to Miss &t. Clune. 

He told Mr. Ashwin be should have plenty 
of time to think over things quietly abinesj 
but, as a matter af fact, he avoided hi 
of tham at all. He hated wo ny, amd had 
a man's failing of ern diss agreeable 
duties; and eo “Mr. & Clune paren 
himself as much ag #hough he had not Pes 
within the next.two years whether he 
reign as master at his ancestral estate, of po 
through life ag a pauper Karl. 


Very soon after the left England the news 


reached him of Kathleen's puree to his |) 


aac He brs not surprised 
pga Kwa smile at the rob fe 
of his 1 xan in the capacity of eunt Bat 
though the blow was not unexpected, it left 
its mark on Kenneth. It seemed to remove 
his past, that idle, careless past wherein he 
aad been nothing but an idle dreamer, very 
far from him, and give him graver, sterner 
chonghts. And with these thoughts. came the 
conviction that *f he did not marry Miss St. 
Clune he oul; in a greni: measure, have 
missed ‘his destiny. 

He was borm with political talents and a 
taste for management. He would be far more 
in his elament ag master of the Abbey than as 
e needy man about town, with only the pre- 
carious earnings of bjs profession to. add to 
his three hundred ayear. And he had almost 
made up his mind to ‘return to England and 
commence his courtship, when unexpected cir- 
cumstances gave thig residence in Paris a new 
and unexpected charm. 

He was in the Louvre one spring afternoon— 
almost a year alter his cousin’s death, when, 
among the sightseers who surveyed the gal- 
jeries, he gsuw a face he thought he knew 
though he could not. recollect its owner's name, 
nor undé@ what c'rcumstances he had_met her. 

It was a young girl dressed simply in biack, 
@ small lacs hat on the top of her gold-tinted | 
ihair, her eyes blue as the sapphire itself, and, 
in her hand, a bunch-of primroses. 
fluwers carried Kenneth back to a far different | 
ecene. 

He wae in tthe Strand once more aiding a 
shab wv litthe 

‘< up her seattered nosegay, and hearing 
ner calmly announce she meant to “walk” to 
Fulham. ‘True, the ‘toilet had changed from | 
one of neat poverty to that of tasteful ele- 
gance. ‘The thin cheeks had the bloom of 
health, the golden hair was dressed more 
fashionably ; but the blue eyes, the wistful ex- | 
pression of the mouth, and the general, 
siniple dignity, were unaltered. 

Kenneth knew as soon as he looked at the 
rimroses thet he stood in the presence of 
Helena Marsh, 

Would he have spoken to her? Perhaps, 
bub the point was decided for him. An elderly 
gentlemaa, evidently her escort, turned to him 
with. outstretched hand : 

“ Kenneth, is it possible?’ 
Ken smiled with genuine sat isfaction. 
“Why, it’s Mr. Carew 

He had known the art st as Jong as he could 
Femember, and was, in fact, a great favourite 
with the eocentric genius, who had never quite 
forgiven him for not embracing art as a 
career. To sea Mr. Carew now brought such 
& fiood of recollections back to the young man 
that after that. first greeting he was absolutely 
ail ent. 

“Hey day!” cried Bruce Carew, “you 
ere altered! What on earth has henge’ you 
into such a gloomy, misantb rop:cal looking 
creature?’ 

Kenneth loughed. 

“J wos thinking how much bad happened 
Bince I saw you, Mr. Carew.” 

“I daresay. You were going to bea very 
grand gentleman and marry the prettiest girl 


| “but oh! I 








maiden from the country ‘to mp plain “Mr. St. 


/ 











artist put his questions with all the ~ ar R 
of a child, and with an air of real interes 


“I don't think there’s anything shee 
me,” said Ken, quietly ‘at haven't 
Carew |” anyone. Te here all alone, Mr. 

rew | 


“Then you are not so fortunate as I am. 
I'm staying with my sister and her husband, 
and we here grand times, don’t we, Nef? ¥ 

Nell sme 

“We have very pleasant ones, Dacie 
Penta 

“She's not my niece: really, ve 


ies ‘Ainslie. 
‘Now Tm sure at sled eileen 


oni 
form ! 
ly it was nat needed. We bave met 
POP " To fi Sees 
 Gopd gracious! Never!” Sy the yh. 
At. Marden ! “ 


Warew looked reproachfull at Nell). 
Pe told me, child, there wale no gentle. | 


men in | i Wards anceps ake Vicar and the dog: 
tor... Kenneth St. Clune is a most — 
fellow, bat still, he’s a 30832 sgh 

“Miss Ainslie wronged me,”. 
explained Ken. be to Marden once 
with my friend, Mr. ~_. To tell y 
® ecret, it is the fault “of Miss Ai 
foster sister T am not the * ton gentleman 
intended 'to ‘be.’ 

“Ab, [remember now. "She turned ont a 
fine lady. I dont think you ever told us her 
real name, Nell. Anyway, oltild, she must be 

a ‘heartless puss to have taken no notice uf you 
all these moniths.” 

“Queenie always hated. letter-writing,” 
said Nell, Mage ready to defend the absent ; 
should like to know how she is. 
Lctd Comberniere, do you often see her?” 

Ken looked round cautiously. 

“Miss Ainslie, please never breathe that 
name again. If anyone hears you my mis- 
| tooheme will get about. 

*“ What misfortune?” 

“That of having a title without riches to 

support it. Why, af my identity were disco- 
| vered, my thatel bill. would: swell terribly, 1 
Clune, please remeraber:” 

“ And do you often see Queenie? DRE Bh 

“TL haye never seen her since that day | . 

“ But I thought, you were cousins? 

“So we are. 

“ Amd you said you knew her grandmother? ” 

“I do, most intimately ; but—shall I shock 
| you, I wonder—t don’t like beauties 1” 

Nell laughed. 

“ What an idea.!”’ 

| oon: ve Sum heed od Bie BE. Chune, 
however. She was presented at Court last 
month, and her beauty created a sensation 


(few Je possess my bad taste). “Her grand: 
mother declares half London to be in love with 
he r? hd 


“Or ther fortune!” put ‘in Mir. Oarew 
gravely. 

“ Nonsense,’ uncle!” said Nell, “You have 
never geen her. She is perfectly lovely, 1 as- 
sure you!” 

“And she can’t find ten minutes to write 
to you? Black ingratitude J call .it}” 

Mr. St. Clune accepted an invitation to dine 
with the artist, who, though nominally staying 
with bis sister, was very erratic im his proceed- 
ings, and mudh liked to eat his dinner at a 
restaurant, where he could pick up a guest ; so 
the two gentlemen left Nel at, the door of 
the Ainslie’s apartment, and adjourned to order 
their repast. 

“And. now. that 64 child is goue,” 

we Carew, “let me apologise. 

uite forgotten ali your misfortunes, . or 
ae ave reminded you of them, 
emnouacement....of .. Miss ee 
w void a get felt ashamed of womankind.” 


sa gi 


hee | 





one bride he destined dor you is poor 
Nell’s foster-sister.” 

“Why?” asked Kenneth, abruptly. “ What 
do you know of ther? What has she done?” 

But the artist’s only i wos her 
treatment of ‘his Aevaieeba: hoeth did nut 
defend her, he asked instead : 

. ae known Miss Marsh jong?” 


“TI mean Miss Ainslie.” 


“Qh, Nell! No; not long. About a 
ago she came to Fulham, a little weary 
end asked me (my sister was in I axe 
was no one else to ask) how ¢he vearn ber 
}- own iiving? Her pater aot et 
her to. siti with folded hands and. , 
because it was not genteel to work ; the 


child had de eas etoile. i 
sori ite Gna dior iim, the 
+ You've <n "aes . a 


_ | Prabiy “picture mage , I first her, 
Sn aggh cy Shee el 
dl oarf 7 perigee 


forthwith -your-sistor adopted her?” 
«_ “SMy ‘sister wes cn Ktaly, 1 tell you, J.made 
the child sit to me for a picture—i#'ll be in 
the Academy next month ; LUE pe must run-over 
ond look at -t—but ber mother died, and ber 
sister forsook ther before Marion and Ainslie 
came back; then, in spite of all I could say, 
adopted the 


i Shey r, 
You don't mean you objected to it? 
“abe Gy? She Me md and pretty 
“ 
iy es too oung 
to take care of herself 
“Of course, but ‘om night ae alle on a 
friend, or even a 
and [ am sure harm come of iti om 
“ But ? 
Bruce Carew shook his ‘head. 

I have not an idea. They're rich enough 
to adopt half-a-dozen girls if the fancy took 
them ; and I own they are not changeable ; 
but, for all that, Pan sorry they ever took it 
into ‘their heads to adopt Nell.” 

“ Will you introduce me bo your sister?’”- -- 
aaah ‘plenum. As Mr. St. Clune?” 


Weil. went with strange fluttering at 
‘her heart. Perhaps until that saeetins with. 
Kenneth she had never gulf be- 
tween her ion. and Queenie’s: Keo hand 
Pavan way sencieman, with noble face and 

eenie’s own cousin. She be- 

Nrosiie a to his world, wus his equal, and Nell 

was nothing bet a humble, unknown girl, 
otptet out of pity by the wealthy Ains 

ruce Osrew was right. It would have been 

ae weg had that adoption never been made, 

Husband and wife loved her dearly, but they 

Sit ast enforce her the. leust in the world. 

ow should they? teagan prosperity had 


ibeen their constant: lot 


N i trad_been tbrought in 
the ghednyeof ber ’ te, Se 


‘over her. serait Ay of her new gux- 
| ul to them, but the rae 

hardly suited her, and but 
for orn she srould have many @ 


frour. io fom ore. €o fil! 
up nave tether, ie. See a De mother's 
death and Queenie’s low. Good honest work 
would have been better for her in the 
eml than, the luxurious ease enjoyed 
with the Ainslies, «Nell often: ee ‘she! 
ought to, be doing something. Ske 0 ob- 
jeat in life, . Time. drifted.on. ‘She wanted 14 
‘ve up and doing, 

Mrs. Ainslie laughed at the idea. 

I think you are generally doing something,” 
she said carel “T néver see you idle. All 
we want is. to make you hap ok have 
knewn enough sorrow in your 8 ont life.” 

And so the girl's aspirations were stifled, and 
remorseful as she, felt ab such ingratitude, it 
| dawned on ber that she was. almost as much 
misunderstood at Oakley Cottage as she. had, 
been at Marden. Then came the foreign trap, 
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and the almost constant sogiety of Bence Carew. 
The Ainsliesy wore deli to wee the girl 
brighten as « flower in the sommbine, and re- 
joiced at Nel?’s evident delight in all she saw. 

“Shei is perfectly happy,” said Marion to 
Mr. Ainslie; “but, Hugh, we shall not keep 
her long. With ithat face she is sure to marry 
early. 

~ Bt. Clune received a very gracious wel- 
come from Mrs. Ainslie. Although not very 
earned in, the peerugs, she knew -he was re- 
lated to @ nobleman, and, truth to say, she 
was just a little fond of titles. She wes still 
an elegant and abtractive woman. She liked 
the society of handsome, anistocratic men, and 
so 2 warm greeting always awaited Kenneth 
at the Rue St. Marie. And in a little while he 
almost as much of his time. there. as 
Oarew himself, . 
And ail the wikile he believed firmly he went 
for the antist’s sake. was such a good 
fellow, and hie relations go siacere in 
reouvar! it was so pleasant pod meet sehf 
simple homely famil riy, to be - 
comed for himself, 0 Bio aby Aig handle to his 
name, or tthe belief he would be rich. 

The Ainslies excelled in the art of making 
people feel at home. There was neither show | 
ostentation in itheir hospitality. They 
treated their guest like an old friend, and 


Kenneth enjoyed himself without ever ‘troub- | 


the party, it was 
~ a be would often be 
‘paired off tbogetber. was a charming 
companion—« girl who expéoted neither 
caine nor pietiy epeevhes; but who 
would listen with bright, inquiring eyes to all 
he told her of himself and his history, and who 
would give him @ hearty 5) , offered as 

and as simply as gh she were 
his sister. 


Fong come _ us to en a 
, | after maeett 

pli ¥ Pon,“ iny BO aang and 

remarkable about: our. three i that I 

Yan never feel are @ stranger. t 

think me a kind of cousin, since’ you are 

St, Clune’s sister.” 


3 


) »- No, we cannot 
bs cousins; but I should like to be your 


friend.” 

That was the compact—friendship and 
hothing more; but, ah me! frienidaay' fe 0 
da bond ‘hetween a beautiful romantic 
gn of twenty and « fascinating man five years 

r senior, whose heart is just recovering from 

‘di intbment. Many and many @ 


a i . 
rghit in. the rebound ; but per- 


end of the followin 


‘week, 
Y You are the nearest 


“Why should you 





relation after Lady Combermere. You.ought 
to be very fond of each other.” © 
She spoke in all unconsciousness. She: used 


the term “fond of” as a child of five might 
have done; but, Kenneth had not forgotten 
van ‘s te et te if he valued 
worldly prosperity, he ought, indeed, to “be 
fond tt Mics s Chine, since no one else 
could give it him; but though he knew Nell 
meer an all ignorance of his circumstances, the 

lusion nettled him: ~ 

“Can you ‘be fond of* to order, Miss 
Ainshie? If so, you have your affections under 
far ‘better control than J have. 
can’t!” , 

Nell looked hurt. 

“T did not mean to vex you!” 

“T know,” he said, penitent in a moment. 
“T'was abominably rude, Miss Ainslie. I’m 
afraid I have a horrid temper. Of course, as 
you say, Miss &t. Clune and T ought to get on 
together, only somehow I feel certain we shall 
not.” ra 


“But why?” repeated Nell, in a puzzled 
voice. “Queenie kkes most people, aud she 


is Very easy to get on with!” 
“en "hate dark Semneti” 

“They are generally beautiful!” then she 
smiled suddenly ; ‘‘ but I forgot—you don’t like 
beauties.” 

“You have remembered that?” 

“TI remember most things! I don’t’ think I 
am good at forgetting.” ng 7 5 

Her last words sank into Kenneth’s mind, 
and recurred to him .often times afterwards 
with strange persistency. Alas, alas! there 
came a time-—not so-far off either—when he 
could have prayed with bitter intensity, he and 
she had not shared this failing. Better, far 
better, for them both if they had been “ good 
at forgetting.” 

“Will you do mé a favour, Lord Comber- 
mere?” 

“I thought we had banished that name. 
vag is it? You know you have only to tell 
me ” 

“If you seo Queenie—-I mean when you see 
her—-do not .tell her you met me. You see,” 
Nell’s voice had a sort of sob in it, “we have 
drifted apart ; fate has made her a great lady, 
and she has forgotten me, LIshouldn’t like her 
to 5 ya I.wanted to make her remember me.” 

“T und ” 

“ And you will remember?” 

“J will remember. 1 will nevér mention you 
to Miss St. Clune unless she first introduces 
your name.” 

“Thank you!” 

, “And we shall meet again soon. You will 


I confess I 


let me come to ley Cottage to bring you 
news of your foster-sister?” 


Her reply was interrupted by the entrance of | 
the yf 9 é 


ies. Very warm, and friendly were 

their adieux to Kenneth, and of all the little 
party only one was thankful for his departure, 
and that one the person who had introduced 
him to them. Brace Carew loved Kenveth, but 
not as he joved Nell, and he understood per- 
fectly the difficulties in the tan, eID path. 
He believed himself in love. ~Had Kenneth 
met with Nell after his choice was made, when 
Miss St. Clune had passed her twenty-first 
birthday, and by letting her pass it without 
roposing, Ken had forfeited his property. 
y, if,the two young ptople had met there, 
the artist would have rejoiced, and said bis 
favourite was the best wife én the world for 
Kenneth ; but for more than a longer the 
freedom of choice remained to Ken, and if he 
matried in that time any other than the heiress, 
his bride would have to bear the odium of 
wrecking his unes. He would never re- 
proach hic himself, but his mother would not 


her. t 
So, on the whole, it was an intense relief to 
Bruce Carew when Lord Combermere left, not 
only without proposing, to Nell, but without 
seeming conscious that he loved her. The 
artist, whose eyes were keener than most 


ple’s, had found out days before that the 
Ga existed. From the moment he made that 
discovery his one anxiety was to get the young 


| 





~~ 


man away from Paris before he learned his own 
secret. And he learned it in a strange place, 
and with feelings so full of pain that Carew's 
honest heart would have ached had he known 
of them. ; 

In the Academy, “on the line,” hung the 
picture of the year, the Lily Maid of Astolot, 
and by it stood a man with’ keenest: pain 
stamped on his white face. Ajas,:alag! one 
look at those sweet featares told him what the 
artist had known before. He loved the blue- 
eyed girl as his own soul; loved her. not with 
the admiring worship he had given ta Kathleom 
Dean, but with the fervent affection a man can 
only entertain for one with whom his mind is in 
perfect sympathy, and who is, indeed, his 
second self. And with that knowledgecame an 
awful recollection, she, poor child--although 
she knew it not—was the daughter of a 
suspected murderer, and he was Earl of Com- 
bermere, last descendant of one of the noblest 
lines in England. 

He believed himself Gordon had been inno- 
cent, but public opinion had condemned him 
unanimously, Even if he threw. pride aside 
if he braved the fearful blight. that might be 
cast on his wife’s parentage! could he, dared he, 
marry Nell, since the man of whose murder her 
father died accused was his mother’s husband! 
Alas, alas! at this last thought despair entered 
Kenneth’s heart. With « stitled, groan he 
turned away; then pausing to apologise as by 
accident, he brushed against some ladies in the 
crowd, he recognised his dear old: friend, Lady 
Combermere and her grandchild. 

(To be continucd.) 

(This story commenced in Wo. 2010, Back 

numbers can be obtained througn any’ New?- 


agent.) 





CHRISTMAS EVE AT SEA. 
The holy bough is gleaming 

With dark ani ork y oom: 
The mistietoe betrayin 

Its tender white and green ; 
The Christmas tree, like fairy, . 

Holds strange, mysterious gifts 5 
And though the snow be lying 

In deep and treacherous drifts, 
Our Eng.ish hearts are warming 

Beneath their festive: mirth, 
For ’tis the blessed season 

When goodwill came on earth. 


The season stirs our nature 
In many mystic ways, 
High tides of feeling rising 
At thoughts of other days ; 
But while the bowl is ‘brimming, 
And ‘when the feast is spread, 
And when dear friends are meeting 
And happy tears are shed, 
I claim to be remembered 
With cheers of three times three 
The English hearts that muster 
On Christmas Eve at sea. 


Our soldiers and our safors 
Who hold in England’s namo 

The mightiest realm-dominion 
Which only she can claim ; 

The brave adventurers swarming 
From out the parent hive, 

Who seek with hum of labour d 
To do, to dare, and strive, 

And ’mid their toil to weaken 

The wilds to English speech, ® 

And glory in the future 
Theit sons may haply reach! 


And women weak, who bravely—- 
Some earnest hope at stake— 
At call of love or duty 
The ocean pathway take ; 
Oli! sweet the spirit fancy 
That att in thought are near? 
We fee] their unseen presence, 
Their voices almost hear, 
While fondly. we remember, 
With cheers of three times three, 
The English hearts who muster 
On Christmas Eye at sea! 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
prietor of all the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
veft a widow & year or more previons to the opening of 
she story. Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
wish that on the decease of his wile the estates should 
pass to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
doubted Lady Redwoode's compliance with bis wishes. 
Mr, Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wondering what would happen te him should his aunt 
iaarry again. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoods tells him the story of her early life. Secretly. 
married when quite @ girl, in order not to arouge the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to teil all, and 
the soone that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousmess, it wae to find 
berself a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Heughion, although but twenty-seven, 
has lost all joy im life through sn unhappy marriage. 
News is broughé to him thet his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness, Margaret fails to rekindle the oid love, 
and swears that no other woman shal! ever become bir 
wile. 

Now Lady Redworde’s brother is desd, and as an act 
of reparation has sent all the necessary proofs of her first 
warriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
wnd it is for Lady Redwoode to discover, which of the 
two is her daughter. Aftar a little hesitation in com- 
jug to sO momentous a decision, the choice falls on 
Cecile, who at once sete to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Fellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hintoo 
yah.  Cecile’s relationship is§procieimed to the 
assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
his rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
somes a feeling of loneliness, and she turns nnobserved 
inv the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haogh- 
éon, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
4t is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
- Whoever and whatever she is I recognise her as my 
fate.” 





CHAPTER VII. . 

ww OR some minutes Sir Richard 

Haughton continued his oe 

position in the green shade 
nook by the waterfall, hoping that 
the brief and lovely vision might 
” return to him, but, as it did not, 
he at length arase, his heart continuing to 
thrill with those sweet and strange sensations 
which Hellice had so unconsciously evoked. 

“Shall we go on to Redwoode?” asked his 
ancle, in a low tone, approaching him. 

“ Yes--no--not to-day,” replied the young 
Baronet, arousing himself from his abstrac- 
tion and glancing down at his plain morning 
dress. “We will make a formal call to- 
morrow, wheo Lady Redwoode will be better 
pleased to see us. So, that young lady is the 
daughter of the Baroness, is she!” 

“ Yes,” declared Mr. Haughton, in.a positive 
tone. “ Her name is Avon—Miss Cecile Avon, 
I believe. Kenneth said Lady Redwoode'’s 
daughter was very beautiful, so this young 
lady must be her. I never dreamed of a being 
half so Jovyely! How foolish people are who 
brood over an early disappointment when such 
lovely creatures as Miss Avon exist,” and he 
sighed deeply: 

Sir Richard's fair face flushed as if the 
remark touched him nearly, and murmured, 
in reply :— > 

“True, uncle. Why should anyone permit 
his life to be wrecked by a single memory? 
Why should the baseness of one individual 
cloud aawhole existence, and make me blind to 
the purity, goodness, and beauty of another? 
I have been weak and foolish, but I will be so 
no longer!” 

His voice took a determined, resolute tone ; 
his blue eyes flashed with a sudden determina- 
tion, and his whole countenance became at 
once animated and resolved. 

Mr. Haughton regarded him for .a moment 
with a keen, suspicious glance, and then he 
said, drily :— 





“I see how it,is, Richatd! This pretty face 
has taken you daptive. You had better wait 
“until you see the other young lady before 
falling in love. The truth be” he added, besi- 
tatingly, “I admire Miss Avon myself, and I 
am older than you, and so———” 

A mirthfal look shot through Sir Richerd’s 
eyes and glanced over his features as he said :-—~ 

“T see, uncle, we are rivals in our admira- 
tion for this bright-faced young girl, whom we 
have seen but once, and who does not even 
know our names. She would be vastly amused 
could she overhear our conversation.” 

“Be it so, then, Richard—we are rivals,” 
said his uncle, without heeding his concluding 
sentence. “ But let us still be friends. I would 
rather relinquish at once all my plans of future 
happiness than that there should be any enmity 
or coldness between the two last members of 
our family. Let our rivalry be an amicable 
one, aml let the one who gains the glorious 
prize still retain the friendship of the other. 
Shall it beso?” 

He proffered his hand, and the Baronet 
accepted it with pretended gravity, although 
an amused smile flickered about his mouth. 

“You have not considered the possibility, 
uncle, of the young lady’s having already 
formed am attachment,” he said, quietly. 
“But if she has not, and should smile upon 
one of us, we will continue to be friends. 
Now, as we have conversed about this young 
stranger sufficiently, let us return home.” 

Mr. Haughton acceded to this proposition 
at once, muttering something about ‘his 
inability to encounter’ those soft dark~ eyes 
again that day, and the couple set out without 
delay for Sea View. The uncle was silent as 
they retraced their steps down the hill and 
proceeded across the fields, and Sir Richard 
was absorbed in strangely mingied reflections, 
from the midst of which, however, stood out 








the love'y, glowing face of Hebice like a clear- 
cut cameo. 

The sweet vision accompanied him home to 
the solitude of his library, where, book in 
hand, he sat dreaming for hours—strange, 
sweet dreams, such as he had not known since 
is boyhood. For years his future had seemed 
to him clouded with dark shadows, but now 
hope irradiated those shadows with floods of 
rosy light, and he began to think that there 
might be happiness and love in prospect for 
him yet. 

It was singular, he said to himself once or 
twice, that his brief glimpse of Hellice should 
have such an effect upon him that at first 
sight of her face an electric chord, reaching 
to the innermost depths of his soul, should 
have been touched and not yet ceased to vi- 
brate—but he made no attempt to explain the 
fact to his own satisfaction. It was 
enough for him that he had seen her, and that 
the sight had power to move his heart. as it had 
never been moved before, even by the unfor- 
tunate woman who had been for a single hour 
his honoured wife. 

More than once,when plunged iuto a vague 
delicious reverie, the last menacing words of 
Margaret Sore? forced themselves upoa his 
remembrance, seeYiifig like the sounds of sul- 
ien thunder in a sunny summer's day—a 
warning of an approaching storm. He  dis- 
missed them, however, with a smile at his 
supposed folly, and returned to his intangible 
dreams. 

The day passed, its flight umheaded by the 
young baronet. He joined his uncle at din- 
ner, and spent the evening with him in the 
drawing-room, but neither was im a conversa- 
tional mood. 

They separated at an early hour, and Sir 
Richard retired to his private apartments, to 
be visited there by dreams of Hellice and Mar- 
garet Sore’, from which he awakened at an 
early hour unrefreshed. 


_ After breakfast, us the hour was too early 
for his a rereme visit to Redwoode, he took 
his va sng ogy stroll eon his noon ere, 
goi own the sea, walking up own 
ap, Fo prs rw! Gisodgh tae park and 
gardens, and concluding, as usual, by direct- 
ing his steps towards the ruined part of his 
dwelling. ; 

These ruins were, as has been gaid, exceed- 
ingly picturesque. They were also extensive, 
considering that they had formed originally a 
private mansion. Many of the walls were 
still standing, covered with (uxuriant ivy, and 
in some parts the floors were still in a good 
state of preservation. The roofs, however, 
were general.y lacking ; there were great pit- 
falls in some of the floors, and occasionally 
@ rift in the wall served as a good loophole 
through which an excellent view ~was-obtain 
able. A broad and stately staircase was in 
good preservation and led up to apartments 
where once beauty and gaiety held sway, and 
where now the bat the owl made their 
homes, with the far-off blue of heaven for 
their only roof. These wpper chambers, with 
their broken wails, forming in some places 
merely a sort of balust , comman & 
magnificent view of the sea, and were a 
favourite resort of tourists and excursionists, 
aswell as of their hermit-like owner. 

As Sir Richard roached this part of the 
ruins he saw, or fancied he saw, a _ 
figure, with gay. fluttering d , flitting 

ut the airy rt chamber, , after a 
moment, settie itself upon a low piece of the 
wall, and turn its face towards. the sea, , 

“Some tourist,” he thought, pausiug in his 
approach. “Thes¢ tourists are getting to be 
a decided nuisance. I shall have to give the 
gatekeeper orders to admit no more strangers 
unless they have business with me. Yet this 
is an early hour for an excursionist, Can‘ it 
be Margaret Sorel who is here? She left the 
roadside inn yesterday, hut I am sure she is 
sti’ somewhere in the neighbourhood. If it 
be her——” 

He paused, his brow darkening, and his lips 
compressing themselves into a strangely stern 
expression. Apparently, the idea that hia 
visitor was his divorced wife gained upon him, 
for, after a moment’s self-communing, he 

uickened his steps and hastened with a firm, 
Tocksive step towards the stairs. 

At their foot he halted again, fancying that 
he beheld the drapery of a second woman at 
some distance « in rear of the first—a 
woman who moved stealthily, as if fearful of 
being overheard. ’ ; 

“Margaret and a companion,” he said to 
himse’f, mounting the stairs rapidly. “She 
must go at once-——-.” } 

He checked himself abruptly, both in thought 
and in step at this juncture, for he had ed 
the upper floor, and his gaze had fallen upon 
a lithe and slender figure, clothed in a cool 
grey robe, and wrapped about carelessly with 
an Indian shawl of vivid scarlet, half covered 
with gold embroidery. Be 

It scarcely needed a glance at the visitor's 
face to assure him of her identity with the 
lovely being whom he had-seen op the previous 
day, and who hed been constantly in his 
thoughts since, She was not conscious of his 
presence, her face being turned seaward, and 
wearing look, of intense delight and self- 
forgetfulness. Upon her knee lay a small 
drawing-portfolio holding a square of white 
paper, and in her hand was a pencil, at thas, 
moment motionless. Her profile was distinctly 
visible to Sir Richard, and’ he gazed upon it 


| with the repture we accord to a masterpiece of | 


sculpture, tempered with a warmer emotion. 

“Making a picture, herself fairer than any 
picture,” thovght the infatuated Baronet, -h 
glances almost devouring the loveliness of her 
broad sbrow, her rippling hair, her far-seeing 
eyes, the sweet gravity of her countenance, 
and the conscious grace .of her attitude. “I 
shall not dare to address her.” 

He made a movement of retreat, but the 
sound aroused Hellice from her trance of ad- 





miration. She started and looked up at him, 


‘her eyes dilating with surprise at bis unsus- 
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, and her manner indicativ 
ae peo pri 

“Pardon me for my intrusion, Miss Avon,” 
said the Baronet ag gently as if he had been 
spea to a little child, yet as courteously 
as if img a crowned empress. “I did 
not dream that fou were here. Allow me to 
introduce myself as Richard, Haughton, Lady 


Redwoode’s friend and constant visitor. ’ 
“Are you Sir Richard Haughton ?” 4p. 
quired lice, gathering up her drawing 


materials ag she «poke. 

The Baronet replied in the affirmat:ve. 

“ Aunt Agatha spoke of you at breakfast,” 
seid the young girl, “as her friend and neigh- 
bour. I did not dream that I was visiting 
your home,” and the bright red of an autumn 
leaf dyed her clear cheeks. “I asked Mr. 
Kenneth this morning if there were any spots 
of interest in the vicinity which were open to 
visitors, and he mentioned these ruins, saying 
that comnian & charming view of the 
sea, and that they were much uented i 
visitors, So, I brought my sketch-book, fs | 
should have preserved the remembrance of 
the scenery on paper but that it was too 
beautiful for anything but silent enjoyment,” 

“You like the scenery here, then, Miss 
‘Avon ?” 

“Like it,” said Hellice, her face kindling 
with enthusiasm. “Like is too cold a wand 
Sir Richard. I edmired the luxuriant jungles 
of my native India, with their warmed-hued 
flowers and abundant parasitic vines, where 
warmth and wealth of colouring prevail, and 
where even the birds of the forest wear gay, 
bright plu ; but this quiet English scene, 
with its brooks, green fields, trim hedgerows, 
pleasant gardens, and shining sea, touches 
my heart, Yos, that expresses my meaning 
perfectly—the one inflames the imagination, 
the other touches the heart!” 


“I am pleased with your tribute to our 
country, Miss Avon,” said Sir Richard, en- 
the music of her clear-toned voice 


t 
as well as by her words. “ After all, it is your” 
country, too, even if you were born in India, 
and I can assure you your mother possesses 
in perfection the highest type of English 


beauty.” 

ry he of pain obscured momentarily the 
brilliancy of Hellice’s dark eyes, and her voice 
was low and sad as she nded, 

“ You are mistaken, Sir Richard. I am not 
Miss Avon, and Lady Redwoode is not my 
mother, It is my cousin of whom you are 
thinking. I am only Lady Redwoode's niece, 
My name is Hellice Glintwick.” 

She introduced herself with unconscious 
hauteur, as 4f she thought the announcement 
might cause nim to change his courteous bear- 
ing towards her. But if she had any such 
anticipation she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

“LT beg your pardon, Miss Glintwick,” said 
the Baronet, with the mannor he had before 
employed. “I took it for ted that you 
were ly Redwoode’s daughter, for, though 
your features and complexion are different, 
you bear a close resemblance to her.” 

‘ father was Lady Redwoode's brother,” 
said Hellice. ‘That will account for the re- 
8 of which you speak, for in features 
he was very like my aunt. Of course, the 
Indian sun darkened his cqmplexion, but it 
had not power to change the colour of his 
eyes and 4 I think T must have inherited 
my mother’s features.” 

Sir Richard was tempted to utter a compli- 
ment, that would not toss been flattery bot 
sincere praise, but he refrained only from a 
fear that he should startle his shy, proud 
visitor into flight. 

But the compliment his tongue could not 

found utterance through his eyes. 

ellice did not notice his admiring gaze, hav- 
ing turned her glance seaward, but a pair of 
papas Py peering through a rift in the wall 
a distance upon the scene, observed 


ooked from one to the 


expression, and 
other 





jealous, scowling glances. 
had been nght in supposing 


Sr 


that he had seen two persons among the ruins. 
In beholding the first he bad eutirely for- 
gotten the seeond—but that second was Mar- 
garet Sorel. 

The actress had quitted the roadside inn on 
the previous day, as he had seen, but she had 


proceeded no farther than the nearest town, | 


where she and her brother had taken lodgings, 


resolved upon remaining for the present in | 


the vicinity of Sea View. Notw‘thstanding 
the failure of her stratagem, the divorced wife. 
with undue faith in her personal charms and 
the memory of his early love for her, was 
determined not to abandon her pursuit of Sir 
Richard, and to leave no means untried to en- 
snare him in a second union with her. Bold 
and bad, vain and scrupulous, ascribing his 
long seclusion to his wounded affections, be- 
lieving that her power over him was not all 
lost, anxious to hold sway again over his 
heart and his possessions, her own love quick- 
ened by their unsatisfactory interview into a 
wild, passion--it is not wondered at 
that Margaret Sorel clung tenaciously to the 
idea of resuming-her lost position as his wife, 
and that she cherished hopes of eventual suc- 


cess. 

With « view of seeing him again, she had 
that morning bestowed unusual pains ov her 
attire, and had come to the ruins at Sea View 
48 a tourist, trusting to chance to bring about 
@ sécond meeting with the Baronet 

From the ruined upper chamber she had 
watched him as” he strolled about the sands, 
and had thought seriously of following him 
thither when the approach 
wick had diverted her thoughts in another 
direction. 

Concealing herself behind a section of the 
ruined wall, she watched the unconscious 
maiden with jealousy gnawing at her heart, 
and with envy of her transcendent loveliness 
eating like a canker in her soul. She felt her- 
self coarse and awkward beside this graceful, 
sunny being ; she was conscious of the air of 
purity that surrounded Hellice ; she saw that 
she was innocent and childlike; and in the 
bitterness of her heart she — maudible 
imprecations upon the young girl. 

She was in this mood when Sir Richard 
came up the steps and approached Hellice. 
No wife ever watched an imconstant husband 
more closely or more jealously that that 
wretched, disowned creature watched the 
Baronet whom she had so wronged and upon 
whom she had not the faintest claims for 
kindness or consideration. 

Unconscious of her espionage, or the deadly 
thoughts which were uncoiling like serpents 
in her heart, Sir Richard said, 

“T fear, Miss Glintwick, that Lady Red- 
woode will find me a more frequent visitor 
than ever, since her home possesses so many 
added attractions. She must be very happy 
to have found_both a daughter and a niece.’ 

Hellice started slightly and turned towards 
him a face ‘that was strangely pale after its 
late wealth of bloom. 

“My aunt is very happy,” she said, briefiy. 
“Cecile looks like her, and they love each 
other dearly. I must hasten home or they 
may miss me, Good morning, Sir Richard!” 

She bewed, took up her sketch book, which 
she had leaned upon the wall, and glided from 
him with characteristic grace. 

“You must allow me to accompany you 
from the ruins, as a security against pitfalls,” 
said the Baronet, courteously, not venturing 
to ask her to prolong her stay, yat loth to lose 
her society. 

He passed on in advance, guiding her by 
safe paths to Ithe staircase, and through the 
lower ruins, 

“T hope you will return to finish your 
sketch. Miss Glintwick,” be said, as he walked 
on in silence. “ You will always find the ruins 
free from visitors in the morning. I trust my 
‘hen ag to day will not act as a preventive to 

ure visits.” 

“T do not think Ioan come again,” said 
the maiden, gently, fearing to offend him, yet 





of Hellice Glint- | 


| too delicate and truthful to allow him to sup- 
| pose that she should return at some future time. 
“T can finish my sketch from memory.” 
| Sir Richard did not venture to press his 
| request. Indeed, he respected her too much to 
| wish her to mest him again, but he expressed 
} & hope that Lady Redwoode would accompany 
| her Senet and niece soon on a visit to the 
ruins, adding that the Baroness, with her late 
| husband’s nephew, bad often called at Sea 
| View 
He accompanied her along the winding paths 
| to ithe smull park gate ot which she entered, 
| his every movement followed by the jealous 
| gaze of his divorced wife 

t was impossible for Hellice to remain long 
| insensible to his delicately expressed admiration 
| for her, eapecially as he was so thoroughly sin- 
cere and genuine ; and Sir Richa) was trans- 
ported with delight to observe at parting how 
the colour flickered in her cheeks and ow the 
sweet light came and went in her eyes. 

At the gate she bowed gravely and again 
wished hhim good morning, in a tone that did 
not permit dhim to offer to accompany her 
home. fi 

She then proceeded slowly towards Red- 
woode, without looking back, and Sir Richard 
watched her for some moments, his face glow- 
ing and his eyes shining with a great resolve 
—that af woomg her for his bride. 

“Tam glod she is not the heiress,” he nvused. 
| * How lonely and desolate she looked when she 
said she was only Hellice Glintwick! Only the 
| sweetest, purest, and loveliest of women! Would 
that I were a better and nobler man that I 
| might win her love!” 
| With that determination to win her, if win- 
| ning her were possible, he returned to the house 

to prepare himself for his visit to Redwoode, 
| and tthe unhwppy woman crouched amid the 
ruing arose and went away, with some sus- 
picion of his hopes rankling in her soul. 





OHAPTER VIII 

During the absence of Hellice upon her 
sketching expedition to Sea View Lady Red- 
woode was enjoying a confidential interview 
with Cecile, in the private morning-room of the 
| former. : 

This apartment was one of the pleasantest 
at Redwoode, where every room had _ its 
| especial character, and ali were more or less 
| grand and stately. 
| In dts style of ftting this room was un- 
rivalled. A luxvrious, Oriental taste had dix 
| tated even the smallest adornment, and as a 
| result it was elegant enough to ! been the 





Dave 
| boudoir af a favourite Sultana, and comfortable 
| enough to satisfy the most fastidious taste. 

| The walls were hung with fluted silk, agure 
|in colour, and embroidered with glittering 
crystal drops that reflected light like 
diamonds. 

Wide, easy couches encircled the chamber, 
and were heaped here and there with soft, 
silken cushions which were more elastic than 
moss, and yielded « faint delicious odour to 
the slightest pressure. 

There were 4 few pictures of Indian scenes, 


the 


all gorgeous in colouring, several exquisite 
statuettes in whitest marble, and severa 
curiously inlai t ‘tables, laden with Indian 


curiosities, many of them as frail as beautiful. 
The carpet, a square of sea-green velvet, and 
even the chimney ornaments were of Hastert 
manufacture. 

The brightest nook in this bright room was 
a great bay window at the side, its English 
chamacter disguised by the delicate Indian 
lattice protecting it. The radiant recess--ior 
% was flooded with the sunshine and warmwt 
of the sumaner morning—tempered by tiltering 
through curtains of filmy, floating lace, was 
furnished only with a low and wide divan. Its 
carpet was concealed by leopard skins, w hich 
presented the original claws, aml in which 
bright glass eyes repluced the shifting orbs 
which had once guided the movements of the 
aniroal 


h 
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‘There was also a glazed door opening into 
& beautiful flower-garden. It was now ajat, 
and the Summer reese wailted into the room 
the breaths of a thousand fragrant blossoms, 
while through the aperture coukl be seem masses 
of beautifully tuted flowers, waving lazily ‘o- 
and-fro like tiny billows. 

Surely, in the midst ofsuch boundless luxury, 
with ‘the one great desire of her heart ap- 
parently gratified, Lady Redwoode was happy: 

And yet in her heavenly -eyes there lurked 
an expression of wnvatistied longmg ; and im the 
smile that curved her exquisite mouth was ‘a 
tone of sadness. 

It was not thet she doubted the justice of 
her choice between the two girls. It was fot 
that dhe was diswppoiuted in Cecile: She was 
happy—bappier than she had ever beem béfare, 
dhe assured herself, and yet there haunted her 
an inexplicable sense of incomepleteness, # vague 
feelin unrest that would not be dissipated. 

She had scarcely slept during the previous 
night, her great joy banishing thoughts of 
sleep. Once, impetled by a mdther’a yearning, 
she hud stolen to Cecile’s room to look upon 
ber. daugitter.in her shumbers, and her unrest- 
fulness had. been momentarily stilled when gaz- 
ing upon the flushed face and flowing hair af 
the maixlen.. Cecile ‘hex looked so innocent in 
her sleep~that, Lady Redwoode had bent. over to 
kiss her and murmur blessings upon her. At 
the moment. of lavishing her tenderest caresses, 
she had become conscious that her movements 
were watched, and had looked up only to en- 
counter the jdalous gaze of the Hindoo aya. 

That gaze bad served to deapen her unde- 
fined seusation of discontent. Why, she asked 
herself, should the East Indian abandon her own 
grandchild to watch over the daughter of a lady 
whom. she bated? Was it avarice and desire 
of honouts' that, prompted her extreme devotion 
to Cecile and caused her apparent neglect of 
Hellice? She was ‘tempted te pot these and 
other questions to ithe ayah, but had refrained, 
oe herself to the expression of a few 
words of commendation for her faithfulness. 

But .her heart was jess light when she 
returned to her own rooms. And while she 
thought tenderly of Cecile, the delicate, 
haughty. face of Hellice again and again pre- 
sented itself to her mind, and she seemed to 
seo. those dusky eyes following her with an 
expression of keen reproadh, . ° 

As soon after ‘breakfast a3 practicable che 
had dmwn Cecile to their interview in the 
morning-voom, leaving the neglected cousin to 
entertain and amuse herself as she preferred. 
The couple, so alike, yet so dissimilar; had 
conversed. awhile on Cecile’s life-experiences, 
and Lady Redwoode had questioned her con- 
cerning her ofportanities for education, her 
friendships, and the influences that had con- 
tributed to mould her character. 


“ Cecile, darling,” she said, after a thotght-' 


ful patse, looking lovingly tpon the fair 
blonde face beside her, “you cannot realise 
how happy I «am in finding you so pure, 
gentle, and innocent. T have had many wh- 
happy hours on your account, dreading that 
you r&ght Become deceitful and false under 
your aunt's training, but my prayers have 
been answered, and you have been preserved 
unspotted and uncontaminated by the infin- 
ences that surrounded you. Tt is the more to 
be considered providential and an answer to 
my prayers, since your cousin is 0. false- 
hearted.” 

Cecile’ looked up uneasily, colouring, ’ and 
said, 

“Tear mamma, I do not wish to prejudice 
you against’ Hellice. She has her good quali- 
ties, 1. suppose, us well as other people. She 
was greatly attached to her father, and when 
he died she almost wept herself ZI. Renee 
can tell you of a hundred benefits Hellice has 
bestowed upon her—as wel! she might do, con- 
sidering ‘that Renee is her own grandmother. 


bearing conduct +6 me, and wish to forget 
all her harshness, and Jove her’ if she will let 
ine. She prejudiced her own parents against 
me so that miy life was almost a burden, but 





FT have'no Wish to'vet Four ‘niind against her, 
Your heart ‘is large enough, dearest mamma, 
to afford room for me and my cousin, too!” 

As she concluded she leaned herself ‘cdréss- 
ingly against Lady Redwoods, and pressed the 
hand of the Baroness to her lips. 

“Tt is not large enough to admit Hellice,” 
said Lady Redwoode, sighing. “I am less 
generous than you, my sweet daughter. At 
your oge T might have looked upon her differ 
ently, but people grow cautious as they grow 
oder, ‘I fear that all those ee oe springs 
that so abound in you are dried wp in my 
nature. T look upon your cousin as a practiser 
of duplicity, and 1 see in ber the mental and 
moral counte’ bof her mother; whose every 
thought was full of guile. I trust I am not 
wrong her, Cecile, but she seems to me a 
moral leper—-all the more’ dangerous because 
there are no signs of warning in her face. 
She reminds me’of legends I” have read of 
syrens of surpassing beauty luring people to a 
hideous doom. Beware of her, Cecile, my 
darling. Do not be intimate with her, al- 
thongh I would Have you treat her with the 
kind civility you have heretofore employed.” 

“Do you think Hekice very beautiful, 
mamina?” inquired Cecile, hesitatingly. 

“Very beautiful, Cecile—so beautiful that 
to look at her brings a strange, dim sort of 
pain to my heart,” responded Lady Red- 
woode, gravely. “She has the ratiant loveli- 
ness that might belong to a glorified angel, 
with eyes so clear and seemingly truthful that 
when I look at her f'can scarcely believe in her 
duplicity. Alas, that she is all seeming ! ” 

Cecile listened to this enthusiastic praise of 
her cousin's beauty with ill-concealed im- 
patience and chagrin,’ Her white forehead 
contracted itself into a heavy frown ; her blue 
eyes beamed with an angry light, and her lips 
compressed themselves into a singularly hard 
expression.’ For a moment she preserved 
silence, then she cried i tuous!y, 

‘Do you ‘think Hellice more beautiful than 
T am, mamma?” 

The Baroness started in surprise and 
directed an astonished glance at ‘the petulant, 
ill-tempered face of her daughter. 

“That is a singalat question, Cecile,” . she 
said, more gravely than before, “but I will 
answer it as frankly as you have asked it. I 
see that you know that you are beautiful. I 
suppose it was impossible for you not to learn 
the -fact--—” 

" Especially after seeing you, dear mamma, 
whom I am said so closely to resemble,” in- 
terpolated Cecile, softly, anxious to efface the 
impression of her vanity and petulance. 

Contrary to her expectation, Lady Red- 
woode betrayed no gratification at the compli- 
ment, but continued, seriously, 

“Your mirror must have told you long ago, 
Cecile, that nature has been bountiful in her 
gifts to yon. But you are doubtléss also awar 
tiat she has been even more liberal to your 


cousit, and has endowed her with a ‘radiance | 


and brilliancy of loveliness rarely seen. But, 
to compensate you, she has given you @ lovely 
soul anda truthful nature that far outweigh 
personal charms!” 

“It has always been so!” exclaimed Cecile, 
petulantly, the angry tears statting. to ber 
eyes. “ Everybody used to say’ in India, ‘How 
pretty Cecile Glintwick is,” but when they saw 
Hellice no one tould find words enough to 
praise her. ‘ Colonel: Lorton said onee that 
they might as well praise the morning or even- 
ing star as praise her. And now, my own 
mother--—” 

Her voice failed her and she broke forth 
into angry sobs. 


f 
For a brief space Lady Redwoode looked 


«sternly upon the weeping girl, whose extreme 


selfishness and vanity had been wounded by 
this praise of Hellice, and shée'was tempted to 


: Lutter some severe words that would have hurt 
[ have forgiven Hellice for her former over- | 


Ceeile more seriously. But the tender mother’s 
heart eee excuses for Cecile. She assured 
herself that her daughter grieved simply be- 


cause she feared that her mother’s love might 
She recalled what 


be drawn towards Hellice, 








Cecile had’ said on the ‘previous day to th: 
effect that Heilice had always been loved 
better aud’ preferred before her. In‘ her tender 
generosity, the Baroness even construed Cecile’, 


display of selfishness and folly into proofs oi 
exquisite sensibility and a desire to be loved. 


ahd so her voles Was as sweet and soothing as 
a@ Vesper chime as she said, 

“Cecile, darling, goodness is better than 
beauty.’ And s'good heart is better than per- 
feet fedtures. T hope you understand this, my 
love, and I believe you do. And, Cecile, if 
you are ever tearpted to be dissatisfied ‘wi-h 
your appearance, remembez that look like 
me, and that I knew y/& to att » child 
chiefly by ‘that resemblante. “If you had re- 
pmo A ‘Hellice, bow could I have chosen -be- 
tween you?” ne gy plat snes, 

By this time Cecile bad gained the mastery 
over her emotions, and vis now looked up 
with a face ‘so bright, yet so self-deprecating, 
that Lady Redwoode’s heart warmed more 
thanvever towards her. ; 

“} was foolish, mamma,” she said, with a 
pretty affectation of penitence. “I'm afraid 

ou will think me vain, but indeed I am not. 
i thotight you were going to love Hellice better 
than ute, because you praised her, but I know 
better now.” 

Lady Redwoode smiled and kissed the young 
girl affectionately, thinking to herself what a 
childlike creature Cecile was, and how trans- 
parent her naturé was. 

“To speak of someone else than Hellice,” 
she said, “teil me how yon like»Mr.: Fa@rsythe, 
my nephew-in-law?” 

“He is handsome, mamma,’ was the besi- 
tating response, and the girl glanced: at the 
Baroness, furtively, as if to ascertain if her 
answer were aceeptable. “He will soon seem 
like a brother to me, I suppose, He is very 
attentive to me.” 

“He admires you very much, (eeile,’) said 
her Jadysbip, as the girl pansed. “He is # 
very good youn , and seems almost like 
a son to, me. Redwoode was strongly 
attached to him and wished me to. make. bur 
my heir. Had it not been for, your’ claims 
upon me I should have done so. I have a for- 
tune in my own right, and you may: think it 
strange that I should intend the Redwoode 
property for.you-also, when Andrew. has ap- 
parently a mearer claim upon it... I do not 
know how I ean answer this question satis- 
factorily to another, but I have done so to my 
own conscience... Before. my late hasband 
died he was ill.a long time. During that. un- 
haypy period I. was continually in attendance 
upon lim, We frequently reviewed in con- 
versation the circumstances aftending our 
betrotha) and. marriage, and he owen G ex- 


| pressed surprise that my brother had not 


accepted my. invitations. and sent his’ twin 
daughters. I was tempted to confess that 
one of these children, was mine, by a pre- 
vious marriage, but he was-very prond, and 
I dared. not.. I fancied, too, that the shock 
might affect him unpleasantly,, for he was 
very ill, But one day, Cecile, I told him my 
story. pretending it to be that of a friend. 
He remembered that I had told him « similar 
tale soon after our marriage, I think jhe sus- 
pected the truth, although he did not betray 
the suspicion, except by saying that were 
that. lady his wife he should consider her 
child as his own, and make her his heiress. 
He died the succeeding day, and I never ex- 
pressed myself farther. But I am convinced 
he understood me, Cecile.” 

The girl expressed a similar’ conviction. 

“J shail never so, enrich you as to, im- 
poverish, Andrew,” said” Lady Redwosde, 
thoughtfully. “He has expectations from 
the Forsythes,. his father’s relatives, and be 
shall have an income from this estate. —Mr. 
Kenneth, my adviser and agent, in whose 
faithful. gaordianship my late husband fe- 
cemmended me to place my property, urges 
me strongly to make my daughter heiress of 
Redwoode. He says such a step would be 
eagerly welcomed by the tenantry, who are 
not pleased with Andrew. He says that if 
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Lavd: Redwoode were living he would second 


his advice, I have yielded to his solicitations 
and my own wishes, but I feel almost as if 
I were ‘wronging Andrew. And now, to come 
to the point at once, Cecile, tell me if you 
have ever seen any gentleman whom you have 
esteemed above your late uncle.” 
“No; mamma,” was the reply, in’a very 
low tone, atid with downcast eyes. 
“You are young to think ‘of love and mar: 
riage, my darling,” said the* Baroness, with 
evident reluctance to pursue the subject, “ but 
at your age J had Seen a wife and wads ‘% 
mother. It is best for me to say what I wish 
before you have had an opportunity to become 
interested in anyone. have no wish ‘to’ 
joree your inclinations, my love, but it would 
lease Tae to sce you the wife of Mr, Andrew 
Forsythe in due course of time.” teh 
“Very well, mamma,” returned Cécile,- 
quietly; “ your wish shall be my law-—if Mr. 
Forsythe should like me,” nai 
The Baroness looked at her earnestly, won- 
dering at the total want of: enthusiasm, 
almost of interest, in her tone: She ecarcely 
understood Cecile yet, foy when she was the 
most satisfied of her childlike simplicity an 
gupleasant. doubt never failed ‘to obtrude 
iteelf-upon ber mind—a doubt which she 
ely was ‘conscious of entertaixing and 
ia yet caused s vague uneasiness at. her 
The two sat for a brief time in thoughtfol 
Abstraction, Lady Redwoods endeavourmy to 
analyse her emotions, and Cecile evidently. 
thinking of some memory evoked by | the 
questions of the Baroness. With both coim- 
tenances in repose, there was little likeness 
between them. True, bet: were fair, with 
hiue eyes and hair of pale gold, but there the 
resemblance ended. , Redwoode's-: face 
was ‘noble and spirited, half-haughty, balf- 
stern, expressive of an exalted character and 
generous soul. Cecile’s face was simply 
pretty, and almost, if not quite, insipid. The 
i ifnl features’ were soulless; the diue 
éyes cold and heartless; and the mouth indg)- 
cated a fickle and frivolous disposition. It 
Was singular that she should: possess the art 
of hiding ber real character und maxtling 
her features with an expression of qualities 
and sentiments that did nét exist in’ her 
nature. 
' Had-Lady Redwoode aroused herself and 
Jonked wt Cecile then, the sight’ would not 
ave failed to shock her, as well.as to give 
vitality to the vague doubts that at times -dis- 
tur her. 

Fortunately for Cecile she did not look up. 
The silence between the two was broken ab 
last by the, sound of a step in the garden ap-4 
ing the half-open door, Cecile started 
and resumed her mask, as the assumption of 
® pleased and childish expression might justly 

bo called, and the Baroness said— A) 

; “It ia Andrew, my dear. No one but he 
has the ae of walking. in+ my-private , 
garden, I will call him.” aa 
(To be continued next week.) , 





(This story commenced in No’ 2013. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any News-|:' 
agent.) E , ‘ 

Ox tay Wrone Stov.—An Oxford ssor 


iving his pupils a lecture on “Scotland 
and the Scots.” 

“These hardy men,” he said, “think nothitig 
about swimming across the Tay three times 
every morning before breakfast.” 

Suddenly a subdued burst of laughter came 
from the centre of the hall, and the professor, 
amianed’at the idea of anyone daring to inter 


, sir,” replied the indi- 


a 


f 


— 
Pret Pad at atta 


~~ 


an" looked back. 


only a cemetery ! 
| to twalk down that hill. 





Facetize 


“ You'ne my first and only love,” de declared. 
“I can believe you,’ she answered, with a 
shiver, for they were sitting at least ten feet 
apart...) 

Farwer Av: “How much did you get for 
your taters?” >! 

Farmer B.*: “ Wahl, F didn’t 
T expetted, avd E didn’t expect i would.” 


. A SHorseersr named Danger moved across 
astreet and put up his notice: “J. Danger 
from over the way.” Another man, who took 
his premises, put up this notice: “This is the 
sate shop;,n0.Danger here.” 


An Op Ste0Tn.—Policeman: “This is the 
Man, yet honour, as shtole thim shoes from 
Finnegan's.” * 
Justice : * Were the shoes in his possession? ” 
Policetjan: “No, sor-r.” 
, Justice : “ What's the evidence, then?” 
‘Policeman: “Whin Trin down the ehtrate 
eryi’ “Shtop haftt” lie shtopped at wanst 


as much as 


Tae Maw Turxg.--“ Your medicinal water 
seems to have a re jon #3 @ cure-all,’ re- 
murked the:eustomer. .. “To what do you attri- 
bute its gréat curative power?” 

“To judicions and extensive , advertising, 
principally,” the dealer frankly admitted. 


“Wrst Hy Was Avrer.—Assistant: “That 
gentleman yotr sold a bottle of hair-dye to three 
Weeks ago was here again to-day.” 

Draggist: ‘“Was he after another bottle?” 

Assistant: “No, sir; he wanted to know if 
we kept wigs.” 

‘Tas Onty Dirrvwenrr. ~~ Soens--Butcher's 
shop in Bridgeton.—-Butcher (to old woman) : 
“Why dae ye no buy your beef frae me noo?” 

Old Woman: “The last I got frae you 1 
could hae soled ma buits wi’ it.” 

Butcher: “And why did ye no’ dae it?” 

Old Woman: “So T wil if I could hae got 


tacks tae gang through it.” 


Collapse of butcher. 


He Dros’r Ripe Down ee Hitt.—At the 
top of a very steep hil) a cyclist dismounted the 
other day and addressed an old fellow who was 
breaking stones by the ide, 

“©an you tell me where John Jones lives?” 

* John Jones,” repeated the old fellow. 
“ Don't know him!” 

* Don’t you?” was the rejoinder.“ Why, 1 
thought everybody round here would know 
John, He's a young fellow about my own age, 
ahd lives in this district somewhere. He's a 

clist, and @ clever one; too. Why, hes 
ridden down the hill scores of times.” 

“Oh, he hev, hev he?” returned the old 
man. “In that case you might find him at the 
bottom o’ the hill there.” 

_“ What, are there some houses there, then?” 
“ No,”’ was the grim respopse. ‘‘ No houses; 


mnderstood, and Hé decided 








Dean Farrar 
on Marriage 


A veyed article on this subject forms a 
delightful introduction to a handbook, entitled 
De aio Weddings, and the Home,” which is 
absolutely invaluable to ali who are contem- 

matrimony. This book will prove a ver 

le present to. all engaged couples. 

at No m says: “ From avery 
tion I should imagine it to be a 
book.” It explains every point in 
- as to where 
eyinoon, te isa chapter in 
to furnishing, ete., and the 1/6 which it 
@ marvellously investment.~-Send 
Stamps or Postal Order to-day to F. W. SEARS, 
7, Osporrg Oeumsers, Lupeate Airs, Lonpon. 
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oe) the — Scotch Fra would 
find: themselves. on “wrong side for their’ 


landed.” 








DRAPE AA IAA DAI 


[CATARRH OF ‘THE NOSE AND 
THROAT IN RELATION TO 
DEAFNESS. 


& 


Among the causes of deafness, catarrhal in- 
flammations of the nose and throat aré of great 
importance. The treason for this is éasily found 
in the fact that the Eustachian tube gives w direct 
paseage from the upper part of fle throat behind 
the nose to the cavity of the middle ear. Through 
| this passage catarrh extends to the eer, and pro- 
duces changes in. the membranes that lead to 
deafness. 

A more complete description of deafness prot 
| duced by catarrh; as well as by other causes, wil 
bo found iu “ Joarnal for the Deaf,” which can bé 
obtained free of charge on application by post to 
the Secretary, 72, Regent's Park Road, N.W, 

This Journal also contains an account of 6 
large number of cases cured by the Drouct.Treat- 
ment, which is, rapidly taking the place of obber 
methods formerly used by Aurists. Permission 
is given te make public a few of these. 

Complications of catarrh of the nove and throat, 
with deafness of lony standiny, is well illustrated 
in the case of Mise Fanny Stenning, of Arundel, 
Suesex. in this case both the catarrbal ailment 
and tha deafness were of chronic character. The 
presence of mucous discharges in the nose end 
throat »were snost annoying, and there were 
ulcerations of a distressing character, The desf- 
ness was #0 severe that the ticking of « wstch 
was only faintly perceived ev held close 


a 


3 


n when 
to the ear. The case ds submitted by the patient's 
report form was diagnosed “by the consulting 
physician as postnasa! pharyngitis, Eustachitis, 
with otitis media, The treatment prescribed 
was conducted by correspondence, and. resulted 
in a cure, reported as follows 
Westfeld, wear Arundel, Nov. 5 
Tt am very pleased to tell you the medicine 
has done me 60 rauch geod I shall uot require 
any more.’ 1 con heer a watch tick half-way 
across the room. My voice has become clear, 
and the discharge at the back of the nose bas 
disappeared. It dces seem such a relief afier 
being bad so long.— Your grateful patient, 
FANNY STENNING, 


The case of Migs Jane Macdonald, of Glasgow’ 
will be of the greatest interest to those afflicted 
by catarrh of the noseand throat. in this case 
the, ailment was attributed having taken a 
chill, a cause which produces the majority of 
oatarrbal troubles. There were the ususl symp 
toms of discharges. from the nose and throat, 
sneezing, @ thick, swollen fecling in the throat, 
and great difficulty in breathing through the 
nose. The local doctor, whom she voneulted, told 
her that the obstruction to breathing was caused 
by.a catarrhal infiammation of the membrane in- 
side the nose, of so sevére a character that the 
sides of the nasnl cavities ‘touched each other, 
and thus left no passage. Previous treatment 
having failed to cure her, after: two years of 
suffering, she decided to place her case in charge 
of the Consulting Physician, who prescribed the 
appropriate Drouet treatment by correspondence. 

iss Maodonald’s first course of medicines was 
forwarded to ber early in September, and, after 
following out the physician's instructions severa) 
weeks, she reported herself completely cured ‘as 
follows :— 

4, Leckethill Street, Springburn, Glasgow, 
Oot, 21, 1901, 


‘2 


i 


a 
Cu. 4 


Dear Sir,—I have discontinued the use of 
your medicines fora week now, aud I ata happy 
to say that I am perfectly satisfied with my 
condition, and my nose and throat are now per- 
fectly well.—-Yours faithfully, 

JANE MACDONALD, 


Let us state again that a copy of the “ Journal 
for the Deaf” ‘will be forwarded gratis to any 
applicant, All persons aflected with a disease of 
the ear, nose, or throat should read it, and also 
ask for the report form, which will allow them ‘to 
submit their case to the Drouet Institute, This 
form is sent free of charge, and the advice is 
always gratuitous. Lor al! additional informa- 
tion Write to the Secretary of the Dronet Inati- 
tute, 72, Regent's Park Roed, London, N.W. 
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Gleanings 


Preoert and practice have the same relative 
value as charity and almsgiving. 

Tur rich woman need not bother about 
wrinkles or crows’ feet. She will always be 
alluring. 


Is Australia pawnbroking-is, as in England, 

in the hands of private persons, except in the 
capital, where the Enyperor has, since the time 
of Joseph I1., been the Pawnbroker General, 
The Imperial pawning office has lately experi- 
enced a i e transformation. Originally 
formed out of an ancient convent and adjoining 
church, it had long become far too small for the 
volume of business, and has been raised and 
replaced by very fine offices, with spacious 

. auction rooms. Henceforth the interest.on loans 
will never exceed ten per cent, 


A youve man employed in an oyster shop 
has lost his situation—and this because he gave 
prompt answer to his employer's eaget question, 
The employer had six lively little land turtles 
which attracted much attention ag they 
wandered aimlessly about the window. He 
painted a large white letter on the back of each 
of the shells, and put up a notice to the effect | 
that whenever the turtles got into such relative | 
position \that the letters spelled “oyster” he 
would present half a dozen natives to .everyone | 
who wag looking on. Then he ‘became 
frightened lest the mystic word should occur | 
too often, and covered reams of paper figuring | 
wub the odds. He gave it up lasi, and was 
about to remove the turtles when his mogtrac- 
complished oyster opener informed him that the 
odds were 720 to 1 against the combination, The 
turtles are still in the window—but the oyster 
opener has one Such knowledge of odds, the 
anployer thought, could have been uired 
only by years of betting experience, It is not 
wise to be too wise, 








Beavrr apart from vanity is twice beautiful. 

Tue Apvantaces oF Bsinc Maror.—To be 
mayor of a borough means a year of very hard 
work; but there are some compensations. The 
new Mayor of Yarmouth, at an inaugura] ban- 
quet, has been telling tales. Two very bad 
holes in the road opposite his residence, he 
said, were filled the moment he became 
mayor, and his Rr Sts bin was now emptied 
three time a week instead of once a fortnight. 

Pantomime Scnoois.—-Many of the “ fairies” 
that are to take part in the coming pantomimes 
in London have not yet reached the age when 
they are emancipated ‘from attendance ‘at 
school, and as the rehearsals take place during 
school hours, the theatrical managers are extem- 

rising little schools on the premises, The 

rury Lane authorities have notitied the 
School Board that fifty-four girls have been en- 
gaged for the pantomime at the great theatre, 
Sod thet as soon ag rédhearsals begin a school 
will be opened for the thirty-four youngsters 
who are not exentpt. At the Vaudeville, four- 
teen boys and sixteen girls are already mingling 
arithmetic and history with their play-work on 
the stage. 

Tr was only a dog, and a mongrel at that ; 
but i+ contrived to collect a crowd which 
threatened to block one of the busiest thorough- 
fares in London, and required the efforts of four 
policemen to disperse. The dog had been raid- 
ing @ cat's meat shop or stall, and had carried 


| off about ten pounds of horse flesh. Successfully 


eluding the efforts of other dogs to share the 
spoil, he chose the broad pavement in the 
Strand as «dinner table, and being immediately 
surrounded by a cordon of idlers who had just 
been dining themselves, set to work comfortably 
to dispose of the meat. In the course of five 
minutes pdople stond twenty deep round, and 
probably half of them didn’t know in the least 
what was happening. When the police arrived, 
and discovered the dog uticoncernedly bolting 
the meat, the crowd was dissolved, in laughter. 


A MAN can ask or receive nothing better 
than the friendship of a gentle woman. 


Tue philosopher finds wisdom to consist in 
being able to make the best of the worst, 


Hasrrvat smokers, who are frequently told 
| that they are slowly poisoning themselves by 
| the habit, will be comforted by the knowledge 

that Abraham Elmer, who has d:ed in the United 

States at the age of 119, smoked for upwards 
100 year's. This is by no means a solitary casa 
of centenarian smokers. An instance is recorded 
iu the Darlington and , Stockton Times of 
December, 1856, which records the death of 
Jane Garbutt in her 110th year, and to the last 
she enjoyed her pipe... When asked some time 
before her death how long she had been « 
smoker, she replied, “Very nigh a hundred 
years.” So that, like Elmer, must have 
commenced smoking young. 


Ir is consoling, now we are hearing so mucli 
about epidemics and infection, to compare the 
precautions taken against smali-pox with the 
more unpleasant ones enforced in the Middie 
Ages. ~ For, although the Great Plague of 1665 





| Measures were forth wit! 


is.the one we know most about, not a genera- 


| tion passed in the three hundred: years preced- 


ing it which was not marked by a pestilence 
that carried off about a fifth of the population 
of London alone. As long as the poor only 
were attacked, nothing was done; then, vic- 
tims were counted among the rich, and vigorous 
taken. All infected 
houses. were closed ; and any inhabitant forced 
to go out of doors carried a white rod to warn 
people. off. From every pump in the City 
twelve buckets of water were drawn, three 
times a week, and poured down the street. 
Good Queen Bess went one better, of course, 
and. set wp a gallows for the hanging of any 
citizen who had coneealed a case of plague 
No doubt, if she still lived, she would hang 





the conscientious objector instead. 
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We do not care to spend 
fot of money over ad- 
} vertising the ‘*LONDON 
\READER”’ in the news- 


q/ papers. We 


\ 


our readers, 


would far¥t 

\ rather give the money to 

because we 

) are certain that they will 
advertise us much better 

/ than the papers would. 

) giving away all sorts of presents month 
aiter month, and we are now going to 
eclipse all our former efforts. 


XM 


send 


they 


We have been | return ‘your money. 


write 


the only condition is that you 


= ever of these lovely pieces of 
)\ jewellery you like, together 
with a penny for postage, and 

if the goods are not sold out 
we will send to you, but if 


We have only a limited quantity of the 


us Sixpence for which- 


are all gone we will 


AT ONCE 


goods, and we cannot get more, so that 
if you want one of them write instantly. 
In any case, the offer will close on Decem- 
ber 31st; but we expect to be sold out 
within a very few days 
after this announcement 
appears. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 








If you want to receive one of these lovely 
Gold Pattern SOVEREIGN 
PURSES, Fashionable Gold 
Design NECKLETS, Mas- 
sive Gold Pattern CURB 
BRACELETS, or Plated 
SALT CELLARS, with @ 
gilt lining, we will tell you 
There 
is no Puzzle to be solved, but 
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PUZZLE EDITOR, 





“*London Reader,”’ 
50 & 5&2, Ludgate Hill, 


what you have to do. 
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Statistics 


Some very interesting particulars concern- 
ing the age rate in the administrative’ 
County of London, during the past fifty years, 
are to be from recent statistics pub- 
lished by the London County Council. 


bir eto e rate from 1851 to 1898 
was 4 iving persons, children of 
conte Wihalied. the hi rate of 22:3 being 
reached in 1853 and ‘ 

Tue stories of and girl marriages are 
not borne out ag Store From 1851. to 
4870 only about males of every hundred 
entering by did so ny op! ip years 
of a ion is growing, however, 
and “in 1897  kowed that rather over four 
persons ‘under the nominal years of discretion 
were to be found in every hundred married 
men. The proportion of London girls who 
enter the marriage state under twenty-one is 
about four times as great, which is near about 
the pi see “am prevailing throughout England 
—a perfectly satisfactory feature, as the sense 
of home responsibility comes earlier to women 
than to men, just as they age sooner than 
their husbanda and brothers. 


Tue latest returns for marriages in London 
is for 1898, and it is as follows :-— 


Bachelors marriéd .2.2.1.:....... 38,181 
oo MATTIOR § 2.54..5.00464. 39,098 
lowers re-married ......... 3,862 
Widows re-married.............. 2,945 
Total 84,086 

Gems 


Diticence heth many a fair fortune for 
her heirs, and we daily see and hear of the 
numerous fine estates industry hath bestowed 
on her pupils. 

Ligvor is a flood from a Dead Sea, near 
whose shores flash no hopeful sails, a flood 
that washes away many of Reason’s temples 
and wrecks their foundations, for Bacchus hath 
more victims than Neptune. 


We too often consider superfluous in another 
the things we haven't cared to cultivate in 
ourselves, and in the same way overestimate 
those we have ourselves been able to cultivate 
and become interested in. 

No one can vm the calumny of the evil- 
minded, therefore, let us be satisfied with the 
regard of the deserving. He is best forgot, for to 
keep an evil doer in your mind, even when 
clothed in your disdain, is furnishing » bad 
tenant with good lodgings. 


Useful Hints 


Boato Aci has a wonderful power as a pre- 

servative of foods of animal origin ; 1 oz. should 

be dissolved in @ quart of hot water and a [nen 

loth steeped in the solution is laid over the meat 

or fish, which of course will be washed 

cooking. A little of the solutioh may be added 
to 


water in which butter is kept. It is believed 
by the best $ to be quite innocuous. 
Another use of it is not 90 

on 


BB ry rvtgptind oy vag wrasse Mgt nore. 
cam BOCESS 
ol peotha te setae ak rae eels Little bits 
of it should be distributed mg them when 
‘they are laid and renewed as the drawer 
vider ropa Sass 1 smell of it, for it 


Christmas Eating. 


A very distinguished physician once wrote ‘ 
the following sentence:-—-“I think the cause 
of the complicated maladies of the human race 
is their stuffing their digestive organs to ex- 
cess.” 


“However this may be, it is a well-known fact 
that dyspepsia, or indigestion, is the national 
disease in Righied; and at no period is it so 
common as at Christmas. Highly-seasoned 
dishes, rich foods, and heavy meats are the 
productive source of indigestion, and at’ Christ- 
mas all these things are eaten in large quanti- 
ties. The finest known aid to the digestive 
yet discovered is provided i, ae 
le essences contained in Chas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans for Biliousness. 

All who would during Christmastide escape 
the racking headache, the dizziness, the heart- 
burn, and the all round sense of wretchedness 
dne to indigestion, will do well to keep a box 
handy. Bile Beans are not sugar coated, and 
may be carried by ladies or gentlemen loose 
in the pocket. They are very smell and palat- 
able, and one or two may be easily swalldwed 
whilst sitting at table during, or ediately 
alter, a kteavy meal. This dose, with one or 
two Beans taken upon retiring, will ensure 
freedom from headache, constipation, dys- 
pepsia, sleeplessness, and depression; ailments 
so very common at this festive season. 





MERELY A FRIENDLY FAVOUR. 


“Say, old chap, got anything particular on 
hand for this afternoon?”’ 

“No; nothing I can’t drop if there’s any 
excitement: in sight.” 

“Well, there is. Yes, I think I can safely 
say that you won't stagnate,” 

“Good! What's up?” 

“IT want you to help me propose vo Miss 
Lovelton.” 

* The deuce you do!” 

“Exactly. Will you?” 

re 1 pg I don’t know. H.w?” 

« ; you know that pet bull terrier she 
always hes with her? Yes? Well, he hates 
me, for some reason, and if I sliould venture 
even to touch her he'd be at my calves in a 
holy second. Now how can a fellow propose 
properly to a girl without taking her hand, or 
sli his arm round her?’ And when she 
accepts me, if I forget about that. pup in the 
ardour of the moment, I shudder at the con- 

s.” ‘ 


“IT see. But where do I come in?” 

“Why, he hates tramps, too. So I want 
you to rig up as one and get bira bo chase you, 
say anywhere from half a mile to a mile. Then 
you can climb a tree and roost out'of bis reach 
till ~ come and ge Roy off.” 

“But suppose she rejects you, and you 
should all about me?” F 

“Oh, don’t go raising frivolous obje :tinns. 
Nothing of the kind will heppen, and even if it 
does, I suppose he'll starv: to dewth in time.” 
—Smartr Ser 











Tax Price of a Coxresston.—“ Before I 
agree to e*your defence,” said the 
eminent criminal lawyer who had been called 
ii, “you will have to be perfectly frank with 
the and tell me the whole truth. Did you em- 
bezzle the twenty thousand pounds you are 
ageused of having taken?” Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the accused’ man. “I’M nof attempt to 
conceal the fact from you. J siole every penn 
Of it.” “How, much of it have you still?” 
“Its all gone but about a coupe of guineas.” 
“Young man,” said the eminent lawyer, but- 

overcoat about him and putting on 


his , “you'd bebber plead guilty and 
throw coneilh: of the mercy of he court.” 
“TH do it if you say so, sir. What are you 





going to charge me for the advice?” “Two 
‘gnineas.” 


‘Heirs of Dynasties 


In this kingdom men have for many years 
been so accustomed to see our Sovereigns re- 
joicing in their children’s children that we can 
hardly imagine a difficulty in the accession to 
a throne, Yet among the hereditary rulers of 
Europe at the present moment, says the Daily 
News, considerably less than half have sons 
to sucveed them, and in several States there 
is doubt or danger as to the succession. 

Omitting petty Princes, the European Sove- 
reigns are three Emperors, fourteen Kings, 
seven Grand Dukes, and four Dukes, in all 
twenty-eight. Of these only eleven at present 
have children to follow them; while two, if 
not three, require an Act of Settlement. The 
King of Servia has no heirs at all; the Grand 
Duke of Heasse’s nearest male heir is connected 
with bim only throngh Philip the Magnanimous, 
who died in 1567 ; and the young Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha’s heir is the King of Portugal. 
In. the last case there is, of course, every pro- 
bability of an early marriage, and issue. 

Of the Emperors, only the German has a son. 
The Ozar’s heir is a brother; and the heir of 
Austria is a nephew. Among Kings, Edward 
VII. and the Kings of Denmark, Greece, Por- 
tugal, and Sweden have sons. The kingdoms 
ef Bavaria, Belgium, Roumania, Saxony, 
and Spain would, as wmitiers are, fall 
to near relatives. The heirs of Italy and the 





Netherlands are cousins, the matter being com- 
| plicated in the latter case by the fact that 
the cousin is already a reigning Sovereign, 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, The heir of 
| Wirtemburg is 2 very remote relative, who is 
connected with the King only by their common 
descent from a Prince who died in 1797. 
The Grand Dukes of Baden, Luxemburg, and 
| Meckienburg-Strelitz have sons; but each of 
| the first two has an only son, who is without 
; male issue. The Grand Duke of Luxemburg 
| bas, besides his son, only one male relative, a 
| half-brother, who is morganatically married. 
Nears relatives are heirs of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Oldenburg. A grandfather's first 
F cousin (F.M. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar) 
| is ab present heir of the young Grand Duke of 
| Saxe-Weimar; and Hesse has been discussed. 
| The Dukes of Anhalt and Saxe-Meiningen have 
| gons, and Saxe-Altenberg will fall to a brother. 
The Pretenders are scarcely happier. Those 
who take themselves seriously are five in num- 
ber—Prince Napoleon, the Duke of Orléans, 
Don Carlos, Don Miguel, and the Count of 
Caserta. The two last-named have sons. Don 
Carlos has one son, wimarried at the age of 
thirty-one, and a childless brother. ‘The Duke 
of Orléans is childless, and his only brother is 
his heir. Prince Bonaparte has a brother 
Both are middle-aged and unmarried. Prince 
Roland Bonaparte (who is also middle-aged) 
is a widower, with a daughter only. He is, 
moreover, excluded from the Bonaparte suc- 
eession, These three middle-aged Princes are 
the only living men who bear the name of 











Bonaparte, which would, therefore, seem not 
unlikely to become extinct 


These lists show that the dying out of a 
reigning House is, by no means an impossibility, 
| though it is fair to bear in mind that many of 
the sonless Sovereigns are unmarried or young. 
About seven of them may still reasonably hope 
to leave their thrones to children of their own ; 
but aot least ten of the twenty-eight 
rulers will be followed by remoter relatives. 








A Sarz Promiss.~Mrs. Gotham (looking 
for a house in the suburbs): This is a gem of 
a place, I admit, but the house is too small. 

mt: You said you had bub two children. 

Mes. Gotham: Yes, but there are no rooms 
here for servants. 

Agent: Don’t worry about that, my dear 

m. If you succeed in finding a servant 

1 willing to stay overnight Ii Bed an ad- 

ition built. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY TER EDFTOR, 


The Editor is pleased to hear from hie 
readers at any time. agile 

Ali letters must give the name and address 
ef the writers, not for publication, but as @ 
guarantee’ of good’ faith. 





W. Morpur.—Queenstown, in: Ireland, was 
atone: times called the “Cove: of Cork,” and 
is really, the harbour of the city just named, 
which ig , situated abeut,ten miles south-east 
of it. ,1n.1849 the name was changed in honour 
of.the visit of Queén ;Victoria,in that year, ,. 

Vrvactous Vieree:—Kissing martied mefi 
and “loving themmas brothers'and: fathers” ie 
® Very. 2isky business) for a girl. Jt has been 
known time and ‘again to bring trovble upow 
those who went into it “thinking no harm” 
Confine your kissing':to your own father and 
brother until vou: have a (awful right-¢o kiss 
some othergitl's ‘brother, + - 

Aabspaicy.— There are eel 7 for 
making ‘ aquarium, cement, e° follo 

ti: be doh al ona, 0 craic ones | 

fost ‘dutable.” It consists of ‘one part, by 
measure, Of'litharge, one. part ‘plaster of paris, 
one’ part fine beach sand, one-third part. ne 
jowderdd resin ; ‘tix all wel together. This 
may be kept‘ for years, while’dry, in a well- 
corked boptle { when “used,” miilke in @ ‘putty 
with boiled ‘linseed’ oil; ‘a little patent dryer 
tray’ Bel viséd,’ Ib “will stand water at once, 
either salt of Niky dot the fish should not 
be put inthe water ontil the cement becomes 
ary, ust the litharge' and resin “may produce 
disastrons effects. pat! 

ALBANY. me women are most attractive 
at the age of thirty-five, becaiing at this period 
they have. lost the silliness of ing maidens, 
have acquired tact, and have learned the art of 
making themselves amiable. Therefore, there 
is rio” cause for you’ to despand because you 
have pleted, your ‘thirty-tifth year without 
being ob to, win’a desirable husband. Don’t 
fret 'youtself into '» state of despair.’” The right 
man will appear in good times and if he does 
not, try, to make the best of existence by con- 
templating the fate of wives wlio are doo 
to ceaseless drudgery, or are the mates of disso- 
lute,and cruet husbands. — “Pay 

R. Dagiey;.Beproep.-—I am sorry that you 
experierjce some “difficulty in, obtaining t 
Hs London Reader,” and while, fcannot. giye 


you the address of a newsagent, ip Bedford who | 


eeps the paper always on gale,, I should take 


it ag a ‘personal favour if you would order’ a} 


copyto be obtained for yoo'from the news- 
agent you are in the habit of, dealing from. 

yon, and other readers who experience the 
same difficulty, would do this they would al- 
ways be spre of their’ favorite  story-paper 
reaching them regularly.  {.am ‘sure now that 
you, haye commented to read the serial story, 
“A Golden’ Hope,” you will be’anxious ‘to see 
the payer at, the earliest moment every week, 

VeR4,.—-¥our: timidity . evidently proceeds 
from unstrung nerves, .: At thirty years -of age,. 
and with considerable social expexience, you 
should not. get 8o confused whem you are ikon 
to, and/so agitated thet your hands tremble, on 
the keys when you. attempt to, ply... Practice 
self-control and also consult a physician, Per- 
haps hé will advise the use of electricity. The 
qualifications of Inaid to an actress or a lady ip 
@ciety | include a knowledge of hair-dreasing, 
lace-mending, and the making of the simplest 
kind of dresses, wrappers, and morning gowns. 
It. would be well if -you understood French in 
addition to these, will knew how to dress your- 
self with faultless neatness, Then you would 
be sure of obtaining a, plact with excellent 
wages.| If you wish to obtain a Fe as 
nurse of as stewardess on a steamboat the only 
way, is to advertise in the daily oe setting 
forth yqur qualifications briefly. If you were in 
the city you might make. personal application, 
armed with references. , 


Cunpenets.--Half a lemon dipped in salt 
and rubbed on iVory krife handles will restore 
their whiteness. Wash the knives in warm 
water ut, once afterwards. 


X, Y. B.—-Tha young man evidently intends 
to give you wp, and ds doing sp, in. my opinion, 
in @ most unmanly fashion. If his letters to you 
contain evidence of his promise to marry you, 
write once more asking him whether he imends 
phew aba rape pe way 0 wap oc a er, 

is pent of you you Should 
#t, oripe sue hin for breach of promise, 


The best eosmieties are” plain and-’s 


food, xt } end ‘a: ful ‘dis 

binge aris iver. » the y in 4 needa 

aud: sw the’ system ; an alindance 

healthfal blood, without which no 6né real , 

ma An 008 po complexion. nba powders, 
; row, are poor substitutes for 

nature's healthful a. as 


‘Proresson.-—Lignum yite is, the wood of 
the guaiacum’ tree, whith grows in the West 
Indies and Central “‘Aniertca. resinous 
juice of this tree is used in cases of rheumatism, 
skin disednes, ee The WHod ts Yery hand, 
| close | ; tough; and is eniployed for 
sbakcing Tules, pulleys, wheels in sph blokes, 
pestlés, ‘and a number of other’ cticlek: ‘The 
name gignifies of Tifé’ * 


LEST RAIN MITE GU (he athe MT VAR, SIND asl Bye ‘4 

Docmvumive.—Don't: yother with your eye- 
brows, they wiil thicken as you. mature. ‘The 
shoe. Your writing and spilling can be im- 


provéd, ‘ The hand is good, but’ unformed. Good 
novels, read in moderatjon, will.dgo.no harm. 


on are meant as i pat ie angie show 
upbappiness rom, syeakness. or 
wickedness, and the good Derttoumetiaee 


slowly enough). frony doing one's duty. 

Re Youxd.—The potters field,’ ax gi beodt 
place for strangers, is referred to in’ Matthew 
xxvii. 7, “Tt was Patched ty ss priévts with 
the thirty pieces of silver rejected by the. re- 


morseful Judas, and converted int6”a burial 
place for Jews not belot © the city. The 


reads: “And they took’ cdutizel, ‘and 
bong with them’ thé ‘po field 49 bury 
strangers in.” The term at thé’ presént’ 


day to ‘denote the ground’ where iinidentified 
)im the transaction alludéd to‘by” 


the | Nixa.—Such a dovely.creature as. you-must, 


certainly be need have aa fear of becoming an 





tongue is too often tpped wath, the 3 ~ 
@arcasm,, an, may be z AY, our 
gentlemen friends, ate indlinba to, be ay 
not show th i 
that one, with a sweater 

to command. ‘Some day..your, Petruchio will, 
pees and in. a yery shont time will bridle 
; offemsive Weapons) fnty pe. ibe e 
Trovnten Wire: certaibly think you wete 
| indiscreet in the old days, but I cannot $ée that 


,you were either mean or dishonourable. It. 


| would have been ‘wiserOh Yonr part to have |! 
e time, but |, 


Spl rose ete xy thin, rat met 
surely after eighteen years of a happy mar 

life your hethaad is not reall po anlobgiviciy 
and cruel.as his» manner i es 1. It is. poor, 
comfort, to you for him i pares, ye that. you 
have been an. excellent, wife to. him, and, that! 
ad ys, standard’ ai coe vr r than 

8, if the next moment b rai ‘an 

calla you mean and dig arable, end: se 


gorbet You have told 
im, that.yo 


give you, J thnk he 
) least oi it. It isa very, 








t matter to ad- 





__Anxa.-You need exefeine in the open air.’} may bold out false bopes‘and catse hein exigood 
iots' | deal of misery 


number five glove goes-well with # number two | 


persous ate buried bering ape had “tte! orfigitt f 
Matthew. 


e sune delicate, Joving attentions, | 
a native svould be.sure |) 


he does not for- |, 
just, t0 say the |’ 


he will not object to your having other men as 
frients and escort while ‘he is in South Africa. 
f provided you keep them only friends. 


*Qvuryiei—TIf you are sure of your lovers 
' ibimopénece pay no need to his detracters, but fry 
| aot to s#y again that you are “keeping com- 
pany” with bim. That isa phrase that seis my 
teeth on edge, You write fairly well, 
| Frorere.+-If you prefer the eweetlieart who 


; cannot dance, do net wocept ‘the atténitions 
of the other who may ‘be equally sincere, a3 you 





» “Phere 2s no harm im hid esdnrt- 


: | ing you home if you treat ‘hin as a simple ac- 


.and do uct lead him: to think you 
mare for him) ) You aro not ton youtig for 
| sweetheart, but. should not: think of marrying 
fora yearor two. _ - 


W. Reaiy.—The following recipe for rheu 
matic liniment will be found very good ; —- 
Olive oil, ‘spirits of camphor, and. chloroform, 
of each two ounces ; sassafras oil, ond teaspoon- 

iy .. Fitst ad@ the oil of sessafras to the olive 
Oil, theu the spirits of camphor, and shake well 
befote “'\puttmg: ‘in: the chloroform. ~ Shake 
thoroughly before — Keep the Vessel 
corked as'much as possible,’as the chloroform 
evaporates rapidly when the bottle is open. 
Apply, three .or. four timesdaily; :rubbing it 
into the afflicted part with the:hands yi 

Mes, Mansu,--If vour husband. does; not 
object there can be no harm in keeping up the 
carrespondence with your schoolboy friends. 
| Yes ; acknowledge the receipt of wedding pre- 

sents, no motter from whatsource. . Acknow- 
ledge an introduction with a bow, and leave 
‘tthe piamo ap once unless solicited to remain. 
chose compli ne on your skill with frank, 
eu ead of simpering depreciation, ax 

play when asked}. if ena pairs | to do 90, without 
waiting to be teased into it. Husband and wife 
sit, at table as they please, except, 

ph ae the head 
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Vise 2 wile. in regard tospch ‘a delicate subject, idoonl he te nies 
and I may be entirely wrong jn my_gpinion teasons for 
; your wee d, veh ee perry ene ' cue good : iotates | 
you heve gent to, seems to be,| sepognition 3 
much exaggerated by ban aac ¥'! ooneuas Menor T sj hina pie aie 


Brarrice.—If your lover is.atvall reasonable 
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“Vat is de matier, Jacob? Vy you veep?” Tar Lospon Reaper ig sent to ey art of 
“Vat you dink? My brother Issac has been Pion Pg i cling wat eekly ; 
carried pale de tornaaar” Not a trucd) g him Bightpente, 


to be found.” Au Lerrene To 


fen or 





WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS 


seiest Bi pues ose se 
HAYE YOU GOT A BOX oF 
WHELPTON’S 
PILLS? 


ROT, WHY OTe 
CONSTIPATION, 


OF at eee 9d. per bor, 


alba itee Fleet istics, Londo, EC. 


























~black and gold case, Pull 
ete, with 6 tunes. Playssongs, 
. Sent on recei 








of P.O. 








Photo- Engraving Co. 


96, Farringdon Street, 
‘LUDGATE: ‘CIRCUS, B.C. 


Photo, Pap and Etéhers in Line dnd Half-Tone. “*” 
Photo-Proéess Blocks of every Uescription on Zinc op Copper, 
for Newspapet, Maiazine,.Boo 
Catalogues for evéry Business iHustrated: and Printed. 
* Photographers Sent to all Parts. 








Gollotype Printing 


G. 
aad 


For Fine. Art ane Commercial Purposes. 


Rast 










ea { Paibes. ond fn ccttaens on Application. 
* , Poeretrereordeee 
ie In «THE LONDON READER® 


The wh 


cod by the Company. 
‘ he, j , Pi 





and Geheral Mlustration,: ‘ : 






Ba ADDRESSED TO 
Lomvos Reaprz, 50-62, 


pe Hill ro 
Fi : eprint return spiced 











/| athe, Dyspépsia, Constipation, Liver and Kid 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-—-COMFORTING; 


Atmel, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 











Many p ople suffer from bad sight, or 
films and specks. All such should send 
to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lumboth 
Road, London, for his little beok, 
How to Preserve the Eyesighi.’’ This 
tells of SINGLETON’S EYE OINT-~ 
MENT, @ care for ail troubles of the 
eyes, Me yar and eyelashes, having 
300 years’ mtation as the best 
remedy. supplied in apcivut estal 
pote for 2/. eao. all chemists & stores. 
note that it retains its 
healing virtaes for years. 




















ROMAN'S UNFAILING FRIEND 


aj Pi ills 


EMALES 





QUICKIA CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, pe relieve the Cistressing symptoms so 
revelent with the sox, 
Boxes 1/1 and 2/ a on three timeg the quantity), 
f all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or A stamps, by 
EB.T, TOWLE & CO., Manufacturers, 
Drydeu Street, Notti ogham. 
Beware of Imitations, injwrious and worthless, 














DON'T COUCH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUCH. 


WILL TELL you, “there 
fs no ee ee ee One gives 
relist if you suffer from cough try them 
ba Ci nd they will cure, and they wilt 

your health; an increasin 
Gale ot over @ origi jaa certain test o! 
their value. Sold in 13jd tins. 





Bf 





. used it gudcesstully for years.”- 





CURED INSTANTLY «BY 


j Prevents Decay, Saves 
Extract i Sle wae! ry, Nights 
Resesiais © eer | ya eC all Warte 


series WERVINE 


Pains 
NERVINE All Grumiow. ls lm 


“As & Specific for Toothache ith:eno equal.’ I have 
Prot, W, Wiéom, M.D. 


MEDICINE. 





THE BEST FAMILY 


\KAYE'S worevevie PILLS 


Are a certain Oure for Indigestion, Bilioasness, Head- 
plaints, &e, For of all ages they are in able, 
Of all Chemists, 1s, 144., 2s, 9d,, and 46. Bd, per box, 
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